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LINES, [For the New-Yorker. 


ritten after being shown the inacription on the grave of a child 
pe Brooklyn church-yard, bearing only the date, the age, and 
these simple words—* Jt ts well.’ 


“Twas a low grave they led me to, o’ergrown 
With violets of the Spring, and starry moss, 
And all the sweet wild flow’rets that disclose 
Their hues and fragrance round the dreamless couch, 
As if to tell how quietly the head, : 
That here hath throbbed so feverishly, doth rest. 
’Twas a low grave, and the soft zephyrs played 
Gently around it; and the setting sun 
Gleamed brightly on the marble at its head, 
Bearing the date—the name—the few brief years, 
Of one whose blessed lot it was to pass 
To the fair Land of Promise ere the chill 
And blight of this dark world had power to cast 
A shade on life’s pure blossom; whilethe dew 
Of morning was upon its leaves, and all 
The outward world was beauty ; ere the eye 
Had ever wept in secret, or the heart 
Grown heavy with a sorrow unconfessed. 
Was ita bitter lot? That stainless stone 
Answered the query : but one line it bore— 
One brief inscripticn, thrilling the deep heart 
Of those who, leaning o’er that narrow mound, 
Mused over life’s vain sorrow: 
‘ Itis well.’ 
Ay, the deep words had meaning ; but what grief 
Had taught the lone survivors thus to count 
The sum of all, and, struggling with their tears, 
Write only—‘ It is well?’ Oh! well for her 
To rest on that green earth—to Jay the head 
Unwearied on its bogom, and to seek 
A refuge from the coldness of the world, 
Ere yet its shaft had pierced her. 
‘It is well.’ 
And oh! for us who, musing o’er that grave, 
Sigh for the rest a stranger's breast hath found, 
Were it not well, in the heart’s hour of grief, 
When Earth is dim, and all her shining strean:s 
Discourse no more in music to our ears— 
When shadows rest upon her brightest flowers, 
And the continual sorrow of the soul 
Doth darken sun and moon, to dream at last 
Of a still rest beneath the lowly stone— 
A calm, unbroken slumber, where the eye 
Shall weep no more in sadness, and the pulse 
Forget its quick, wild throbbings ? 
O’er that grave 
Sach were my musings, till a deeper truth 
Broke on my mind, as the blue vivlet shed 
Its sweetness round me, and the evening winds 
Brought fragrance from afar ; and then I prayed, 
In lowliness of heart, that I might bear 
Infaith ‘the heat and burden of the day,’ 
And never, till His purpose was fulfilled, 
And every errand He had set performed 
In trusting patience, sigh for dreamless rest, 
Nor till th’ impartial pen of Trath could write 
Above that quiet refuge—* It is well.’ 
Brooklyn, July 27, 1838. 
pt 
For the New Yorker. 


BERNADOTTE AND THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 
TRANSLATED FRON THZ FRENCH.* 


Tue rebellion of the Departments of the West had been 
tatirely quelled, without the least prospect of its recurrence ; 
td Bernadotte took a final farewell, bearing the profound 
oa” the different parties he had so suceessfully recon- 


L.H. 


We have found an interesting narrative, that establishes a 
Panilelism, in many particulars, between Bonaparte and 
fotte, among the documents which record the events 

that characterized the interval between the ‘pacification of 
the West and the war of 1805; and here the skeptical must 
bad oy Tea, tneedote was extracted from the Histoire du Roi de 





render judgement that the last, like the first, had confidence 
ia presentiment and a peculiar belief in predestination. 

The First Consul was harrassed by a species of instinct, 
which constantly pointed to Bernadotte as the great obstacle 
to his projects, and therefore determined him to disembarrass 
his feelings by removing him honorably from the sphere of 
his own operations. Louisiana having been lately ceded to 
France by the treaty signed at St. Iidephonse, on the first of 
May, 1801, Napoleon conceived it an admirable stroke of 
policy to offer the government of this Colozy to his rival. 
Bernadotte immediately accepted the proffer, and persisted 
in the acceptance, despite of the remonstrances of his friends, 
who regretted the prospect of his removal from France. 
Glancing at all the relations of this Government, he fancied 
he perceived the means of restraining the domination of Bo- 
naparte—a desire he had very frequently expressed—and 
also beheld an open avenue to an advancement he had dream- 
ed of from early childhood. Bernadotte possessed the most ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge of the population and re- 
sources of this vast country, and, in imagination, converted 
its fertile soil, then lost to culture and civilization, and des- 
poiled by savage hordes, into a flourishing paradise, through 
the agency of the navigable channels of the right branch of 
the Mississippi, and the nuble ports which command the 
Galf of Mexico. Louisiana, indeed, appeared to Bernadotte 
in the distant future as an increasing and mighty empire. He 
demanded six thousand fully equipped soldiers, volunteering 
to sustain them at his own expense, after the expiration of 
two years. Bonaparte readily acceded to his proposition, 
but finding himself embroiled in his affuirs with Englard, 
abandoned the project, and concluded to sel! Louisiana to the 
United States. 

This proved a very great disappointment to General Ber- 
nadotte, whom the First Consul at J to ¢ le, with- 
out neglecting his essential policy—the destruction of this 
officer’s influence. He proposed to him to assume the rank 
of French Ambassador to the United Stat7s, and, by his pru- 
dence at Washingtou, to conclude the negotiations already 
entered into with Jefferson. A second time every arrange- 
ment d pleted for a voyage across the Atlantic, and 
his departure was daily expected. 

The frigate which was wo transyort Bernadotte to the 
New World, was ready to receive him, and his effects were 
being conveyed on board, while he bade adieu to Paris to re- 
move his wife and son from his residence at La Grange, fully 
persuaded that his destiny had settled him in America for 
the residue of his life. a 

Colonel Gerard, his first Aid-de-Cump and intimate friend, 
concluded to unite his fortune with that ofhis General. The 
fuur occupied the same vehicle, and as they passed through 
the gate of the town, the General, casting a parting look upon 
his dwelling, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Without doubt I behold this charm- 
ing country for the last time.” 

‘I do not believe it, my dear General,” responded Co one 
Gerard; and these words were uttered in a tone that indi- 
cated that they were prompted by.some secret impulse. 

“ How, you do not believe it!” replied the General, with 
vivacity; “ what motive have you for your doubt?” 

Madame Bernadotte, also, who was not especially flattered 
at the idea of her husband’s retreat to America, was very 
anxious to ascertain from the Colonel the foundation of this 


fancy. 
‘Some days since,” said Gerard, ‘‘I was at the house of 


my mother, who, in consequence of her strong affection fur 
me, was distressed at my prospective long voyage, and ex- 
aggerated the dangers of the sea to which I was to be ex- 
posed. She alluded to an old woman whose predictions 
were very remarkable—the more so, according to popular 
report, as they were generally realized. My parent desired 
me to consult this pythoness, and, in compliance with her 
request, I accompanied her. After having vaguely spoken 











————— 
of my intended visit to a country beyond the sea, she wished 
to know if I should ever returnto France. The sybil an- 
swered, ‘Console yourself, for neither your son nor his Gene- 
ral will take their departure; unexpected events will inter- 
pose obstacles, and you will see him much sooner than you 
anticipate.’ My mother placed so much confidence in this 
prediction, that she inspired me with her own credulity, and 
now I cannot divest myself of the presentiment that we shall 
again see La Grange.” 

“ Ah, is it possible?” exclaimed the General. “I shall 
await a more substantial reason.” 

Madame Bernadotte, who had hoped that the words of 
the Colonel were based on a better foundation, relinquished 
the illusion of the moment, and joined in the laugh that fol- 
lowed. On their arrival at La Rochelle, the General was in- 
formed by a telegraphic despatch, ovtained the day before, 
that the promised frigate had been appropriated to convey 
General Ernouf to Guadaloupe, to suppress a sudden insur- 
rection. During the same night Bernadatte received a cou- 
rier from the Minister of Marine, who informed him of the 
decision of the First Consul, announcing that another frigate, 
armed and equipped at Brest, would proceed immediately to 
La Rochelle to conduct him to his place of destiration. The 
General, laughing, communicated this despatch to his Aid- 
de-Camp. “ Take note,” said he, “ of the unexpected event 
predicted by thy sybil; but it does not prevent our sperding 
some tedious days here.” 


In the mean time, the frigate prepared to take Bernadotte 
to La Rochelle, on leaving Brest, received a signal to return. 
An officer suddenly arrived at Havre, informed the First Con- 
sul of the distress of Rochambeau, at Saint Domingo, and of 
the urgent necessity of furnishing ample means to preset ve 
this Colony. Thence the frigate was immediately despatched 
to Hayti, with two millions of francs, to relieve the pressing 
wants ofthe Army. The Minister Decrés informed the Am- 
bassador General of this new delay, also stating that a vessel 
was rapidly preparing for sea at Rochefort, the interior ar- 
rangements of which would be completed to suit his taste and 
inclination. Bernadotte repaired at once to Rochefort to 
have an interview with this functionary, and to ascertain by 
personal inspection, the exact state of the frigate designed 
for him. The Prefect assured him that the vessel would be 
anchored within four days between La Rochelle and the Isl- 
and of Aix. 

Returning to La Rochelle, Bernadotte addressed Gerard 
jocosely—* Behold another unexpected event predicted by 
your fortune-te'ler; still we shall not the less visit America, 
and you will never see La Grange.” 


“* How do you know this?” replied the Colonel; two ob- 
stacles have intervened—why may not a third?” Gerard 
continued speaking until the Commandant of the place an 
nounced the reception of letters and the Moniteur from Paria 
By these despatches Be:nadotte was apprized that the nego 
tiation at Washington was terminated, and that Louisiana 
had been definitely ceded to the United States. The Moni 
teur contained the declaration of war by England against 
France. ‘ 

“Here is the consummation of prophecy,’’ cried Berna- 
dotte, addressing his Aid-de-Camp. “I will ascribe reason 
and power to your sybil. Prepare immediately to take a let- 
ter to the First Consul.” He wrote the following: 

“ On my return from Rochefort to La Rochelle, I perceive 
that the conditions which concerned my mission to America 
have ceased, and I notice in the Moniteur that England has 
‘declared war against France. I offer my services and my 
sword to the Government. I shall depart to-morrow for 
Paris.” 

Within an hour Col. Gerard was on his way to the Capital; 
his General followed the next day with his wife and son. 

Bonaparte learned with anger that Bernadotte had left the 
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coast so hastily, and had returned to Paris without his au- 
thority. Joseph, his wife and family endeavored to appease 
him. The General submitted to the treatment of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but at this time there was no new destina- 
tion in store for him. 

Friends and relations interested themselves very actively 
to restore Bernadotte to the favorable opinion of the First 


‘Consul. This seemed feasible, as Bonaperte was consti- 


tuted neither to hate nor fear; but was most controlled by a 
wish to concentrate an increase of power in the union of his 
family. When Bernadotte appeared at the Tuileries he 
gave him a kind reception, esteeming him a man suitable for 
great emergencies, but tormented by an ambition that would 
never allow him a prominent station in the sphere of absolute 
domiaion. 

The General and his Aid-de-Camp had retired to La 
Grange, where Bonaparte granted them ample leisure to re- 
flect upon the vicissitudes of human affairs, and upon myste- 
rious’ predictions.. During this period of inaction, which 
Bernadotte bore most i:npatiently, he one day addressed his 
friend—* Ah! how is it with your old fortune-telier, who 
prophesied our return to this place?” 


“In verity, General, I donot know; yetI have frequently 
recurred to her prophecy. I have also been assured that 
she has since uttered predictions which have proved no less 
exact. What say you, during these extraordinary times, 
(January, 1804,) shail we be sufficiently curious to inquire 
what she has to speak of you now? 


** Parbleu! most willingly,” replied the General. ‘“Ascer- 
tdin where she lives, and take measures that we may see her 
without being recognized.” 


At the tine designated by the pythoness, Bernadotte and 
Gerard were the inmates of a miserable cottage. The Colo- 
nel presented his friend as a wealthy merchant, who had en- 
tered into extensive commercial speculations in different parts 
of Germany, and was anxious to know how they would ter- 
minate. The old woman, surveying the General with an air 
of incredulity, arranged her cards and, preserving a long si- 
lence, seemed plunged into a profound reverie. Raising her 
eyes slowly toward Bernadotte—“ Sir,” she exclaimed, “you 
are not a merchant, but a soldier, and one-of the highest 
rauk.” 

Being assured to the contrary, she smiled, and with a sig- 
nificant toss of the head, continned—“ Very well, sir, but if 
you really depend upon commercial operations, yeur enter- 
prises will eventuate disastrously, and you will be forced to 
abandon them to pursue the ccurse already traced by destiny.” 
She renewed the examination of the cards, and apparently 
prepared some novel combinations with especial care. ‘ Sir,” 
she continued, “ you are not only a distinguished officer, but 
you are, or will be, the relative of an Emperor !” 

**Of what Emperer?” exclaimed her interésted auditors, 
at the same moment. 

‘I should say of the First Consul—presently you will sce 
him Emperor.” 

Running with her fingers over the different cabalistic 
signs that covered the table, she seemingly spcke from the 
impulse of another vision: “ Yes, he will be Emperor! but 
what clouds separate you!” Here Bernadotte cast an ex- 
pressive glance at Gerard. The Sybil proceeded: “ He is 
not estranged from you et present, and you prove your regard 
for him—ah! how his destiny advances!’ She ceased for a 
moment, her countenance marked wiih an expression of as- 
tonishment. “Sir!” she exclaimed, with a preternatural 
excitement, “beware! guard against a quarrel with him, for 
he will be extremely powerful—he will see the world pros- 
trate at his feet—and you, at a long distance from him, you 
shall be King! Yes,” repeated the old woman, elevating her 
voice, “ you shall be-King!” A long silence intervencd. 

“‘ Well!” breathed the Colonel. 

“TI have nothing more to say, for my visions are ended,” 
murmured the pythoness, with considerable temper, closing 
her conjuring-bovks, and apparently exhausted with fatigue. 

The General and his Aid-de-Camp visited the old fortune- 
teller anticipating a subject for pleasantry ; they left her, in- 
clined tobe serious and thoughtful. Bernadotte was strongly 
inclined at first to believethat he had been made the instru- 


ment of mystification and imposition; but the attachment 
and fidelity of the Colonel,'so long tried, caused him to re- 
ject the suspicion. The two friends frequently recalled this 
scene—neither King nor Marshal could ever forget it. 


Some months after this incident, Napoleon effected the 
annihilation of the Republic, a name that had been carica- 
tured for two years before in the almanacs of Paris, as @ 
mere mockery. The voice of the hero of this history was 
certainly one of the last that dared to challenge the effect of 
the promises of the morning of the eighteenth Brumaire, and 
the conservation of a popular government so dearly attained, 
so unfortunately abandoned, Bernadotte, also, in the Coun- 
sels uf the State, opposed the Cencordat, which could one 
day re-solder the consecrated chains of France, and opposed 
the Legion of Honor, an affected chivalric order, which scat- 
tered its new parchments in contempt of a civic covenant 
traced only ten years before in the blood of one generation. 


Here the lovers of the marvellous are favored with an an- 
ecdote sanctioned by the registry of the grave historian, who 
endorses the authenticity of the oracular responses of the 
sybil, and affirms that both King Bernadotte and Marshal 
Gerard, after an elevation to their distinguished stations, fre- 
quently, in full faith, detailed this strange adventure to credi- 
ble witnesses. The occurrence is carefully referred to the 
year 1804, at which time the anticipation of a sovereignty 
could only have arisen from a dream or the divination of a 
sooth-sayer, as Bernadotte was not known to the Swedes be- 
fore the affair of Lubeck, in 1806, and was not thought of as 
successor to Charles XIII. befure 1810. The remarkable 
correspondence of particulars with the absolute events of 
history, makes it appear hugely like a narration by sequence 
rather than precedence. However, Touchard Lafusse is a 
writer of reputation, and we presume not to cavil at his dicéa, 
perfectly content, whether the prediction did or did not gc- 
cur, that Bernadotte was adopted a King by the free choice 
of a nation—a nation that has prospered most happily under 
his wise and benevolent administration—a nation that has 
ever fuund him ardent and anxious to preserve the noble 
motto of his escutcheon unsullied, “‘ The people’s love is my 
reward.” GERALD. 





Nationat Epucation.—In the House of Commons on 
the 14th ult. Mr. Wyse presented petitions in favor of a 
system of national education, from Burleigh, from Pseston 
in Lancashire, and from Liverpool—the last signed by 7000 
persons. The hon. member then said that he had to move 
‘an address to her Majesty that she will be graciously pleased 
to appoint a board of commissioners of education in England 
with the view especially of providing for the wise, equitable, 
and efficient application of sums granted, for the advance- 
ment of education by parliament, and for the immediate es- 
tablishment of schools for the education of teacl ers, in ac- 
cordance with the intention already expressed by the legis- 
lature.”—(Hear.) After pointing out the defective charac- 
ter of our day and Sunday schools in reference to the pur- 
poses cf general education, the hon. gentleman asked, ought 
England to be the only civilized state in the world without 
an organized system for the promotion of general education? 
—(Hear.) In Greece, in Rome, in Switzerland, in Holland, 
Germany, Norway, end Demark, there were organized means 
for a ministering of general education. Ought England to be 
the single country in Europe without such an organized sys 
tem for public instruction? And, more especially ought this 
to be when there were such great efforts making in the United 
States, in Massachusetts, in Virginia, in South Carolina, &c. 
to promote education? There were sent forth individuals by 
those States to make inquiries as to the propriety of adopting 
such measures, and as to the means of accomplishing them ; 
and they had reported in effect, that it was impossible for any 
extensive progress of a system for public and general instruc- 
tion, except it were supported by legislative and government 
interference—(Hear.) He considered that to be a correct 
and sound principle; the conclusion to which that report 
had come merited the approbation and adoption of thecountry. 
He would ask whether, as Amcrica and all the civilized coun- 
tries in Europe had adopted a system for general education, 
it became this country to remain in its present position on 
this question. He saw the time was come when the nations 
were becoming fused the one with the other It was with the 
acclamations of brothers that the Americans had lately hail- 
ed the arrival of the first steam-ship from our shores. Were 
we to appeal to the other nations with which we were coming 
so closely in contact, in the light of inferiors upon the point 
of education? He trusted not, especially when it was re- 
membered that our defect, in point of national education, 








of the legislators. 





arose, not from any fault of the country, but from the fault. 











Translated for the N BS hiya 
BALLAD. — 
ROM THE FAUST OF GOETHE. 
A KING of Thule of old, 
True to his vows till life’s retnotest breath, 
From his pale Ladye’s hand received, at death, 
A graven cup of gold. ; 


With it he parted never; 
And in the banquet-hall, when all were gay, 
A filmy tear, not born of minstrel’s lay, 
Moistened his sad eye ever. 


The King, when death was nigh, 
Bequeathed his gold, his cities, and his land-= 
Except the cup of gold, which in his hand 

He cherished with a sigh. 

Then sadly gathered he 
Around his royal board his barons bold, 

And peers, amid the hall of castle old, 

Bathed by the ambient sea. 


Then rose the pledger grave, 

And to the antique, gilded balcony 

Advanced, and quaffed, and raised the loved vase high, 
Then cast it in the wave. 


Tt fell—it whirled, and hoar 
Boiled for a space the wave, then smoothed to regt, 
Pale grew that aged man—fast heaved his breast; 
He shall drink never more! 


Paris, May 15, 1838. WF. 


From the Ame:ican Monthly for August, 
GREECE.* : 

Tue plain of Argos is one of the most beautiful I ever say. 
On every side, except toward the sea, it is bounded by mow. 
tains; and the contrast between these mountains, the plain, 
and the sea, is strikingly beautiful. The sun was beating 
upon it with intense heat; the laborers were almost 
or in several places lying asleep on the ground, while the 
tops of the mountains were covered with snow. I walked 
across the whole plain, being only six miles to Argos. This 
ancient city is long since in ruins; her thirty temples, her 
costly sepulchres, her gymnasium, and her numerous and 
magnificent monuments and statues have disappeared, and 
the only traces of her former greatness are some remains of 
her Cyclopean walls, and a ruined theatre cut in the rock and 
of magnificent proportions. Modern Argos is nothing more 
than a straggling village. Mr. Riggs, an American mission 
ary, was stationed there, but was at that time at Athens with 
an invalid wife. I was still on foot, and wandered up and 
down the principal street looking for a horse. Every 
in Argos soon knew my business, and all kinds of four-legged 
animals were brought to me at exorbitant prices When | 
was poring over the Iliad I little thought that I shoulder 
ate a sensation in the ancient city of the Danai; but manlit 
tle knows for what he is reserved. 

Argos has been so often visited that Homer is out of date. 
Every middy from a Mediter:anean cruiser has danted o 
the steps of her desolate theatre, and, instead of busying my- 
self with her ancient glories, I roused half the population ia 
biring a horse. In fact, in this ancient city 1 soon became 
the centre of a regular horse-market. Every rascally jockey 
swore that his horse was the best, and, according to the de 
scendants of the respectable sons of Atreus, blindness, lame 
ness, spavin, and staggers were a recommendation.’ A Be 
varian officer, whom I had met in the bazaars, came to mya 
sistance, and stood by me while I u.ade my bargain. 
more regard to the guile than the horse; and picking outone 
who had been particularly noisy, hired him to conduct mt 
Corinth and Athens. He was a lad of about twenty, witht 
bright sparkling eye, who, laughing roguishly at his unsur 
cessful competitors, wanted to pitch me at once on the 
and be off. I joined my companions, and in a few minus 
we left Argos. 

The plain of Argos has been immortalized by poetic gesiss 
as the great gathering-place of the kings and armies thet # 
sembled for the siege of Troy. To-the scholar and poctiew 
places in the world are more interesting. It carties him ) 
to the heroic ages, to the history of times bordering 08 the 
fabulous, when fact and fiction are so beautifully blended thet 
we would not separate them if we could. I had batwlitile 
while longer to remain with my friends, for we wee 
proaching the point where our roads separated; and abt 
eleven o'clock we halted, and exchanged our farewell gre 
ings. We parted in the middle of the plain, they 0 
to Padras and Europe, and I for the tomb of Agamemnon” 
and back to Athens, and I hardly know where besides. “Db 
W.1I did not meet again until my return home. About @ 
year afterward I arrived ig Antwerp in the evening fro 
Rotterdam. The city was filled with strangers and 1 
denied admission at a third hotel, when a young man 
ed me in the doorway, and I recognized Maxwell. 

* From Incidents of Travel in Greece, Tm key, 
author of Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Land—Plain of Argos, Tomb of Agamemnon, Corin 
Variaos, uppublished. 
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him; but in cap and cloak, and with a large red shawl around 
my neck, he did not know me. [unrolled and discovered 
myself, and ic is needless to say that I. did not leave the hotei 
that night, It was bis very last day of two years’ travel on 
the Continent; he had taken bis passage in the steamer for 
London, and one day later I should have missed him alto- 
r. LIcan give but a faint idea of the pleasure of this 
meeting. He gave me the first information of the where- 
about of Dr. W.; we talhed nearly all night, and about noon 
the next day I again bid him fareweli un board the steamer. 
[have for some time neglected our servant. When we 
separated, the question was who should not keep him. We 
gereall heartily tired of him, and I would not have had him 
with me on any account. Still, at the moment of parting in 
that wild and distant region, never expecting to see him 
in, I felt some slight leaning toward him. Touching the 
matter of shirts, it will not be surprising to a man of the world 
that, at the moment of parting, I had one of M.’s on my back; 
and, in justice to him, [I must say it was @ very good one, 
and lasted a long time. A friend once wrote to me on a like 
occasion not tu wear his out of its turn, but M. laid no such 
restriction upon me. But this trifling gain did not indemnify 
me for the loss of my friends. I had broken the only link 
that connected me with home, and was setting out alone for 
Tknew not where. I felt at once the great loss I had sus- 
tained, fur my young muleteer could speak only his own 
language, and, as Queen Elizabeth said to Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh of her Hebrew, we had ‘ forgotten our’ Greek. 


But on that classical soil I ought net to have been lonely. 
Ishould have conjured up the ghosts of the departed Atride, 
and held converse on their own ground with Homer’s heroes. 
Nevertheless I was not in the mood ; and, entirely forgetting 
the glo.ies of the past, I started my horse into a gallop. My 
companion futlowe:! on a fullrun close at my heels, belaboring 
my horse with a stick, which when he broke, he pelted him 
with stones ; indeed, this mode of scampering over the ground 
seemed to hit his humor ; for he shouted, hurrahed and whip- 

, and sometimes laying hold of the tail of the beast, was 

ged along several paces with little effurt of his own. I 
won tired of this, and made signs to him to stop; but it was 
histurn now, and [ was obliged to lean back till I reached 
him with my cane before I could make him let go his hold, 
ud then he commenced shouting and pelting again with 
stones. 

Inthis way we approached the v:ilege of Kravata, about a 
mile below the ruins of Mycenz, and the most miserable 
place I had eeen in Greece. With the fertile plain of Argos 
wcaliivated before them, the inhabitants exhibited a melan- 
choly picture of the mostahject poverty. As I rode through, 
ctowda beset me with outstretched arms imploring charity; 
anda miserable old woman, darting out of a wretched hovel, 
laid her gaunt and bony hand upon my leg, and attempted to 
sopme. I shrunk from her grasp, and, under the effect of 
wsadden impulse, threw myself off on the other side, and left 
my horse in her hands. 


Harrying throagh the village, a group of boys ran before 
me, crying out ‘‘ Agamemnon, Agamem..on.” I followed, 
and they conducted me to the tomb of “ the king of kings ;” 
agigantic structure, still in good preservation, of a conical 
form, covered with turf; the stone over the door is twenty- 
seven feet long and seventeen feet wide, larger than any hewn 
stone in the world except Pompey’s Pillar. I entered, my 
young guides going before with torches, and walked within 
andaround this ancient sepulchre. A worthy Dutchman, 
Herman Van Creutzer, has broached a theory that the Tro- 
jan war is a mere allegory, and that no such person as Aga- 
memnon ever existed. Shame upon the cold-blooded here- 
tic. Lhave my own sins to anawer for in that way, for I 
have laid my destroying hand upon many cherished illusions; 
bat I would not, if L could, destroy the mystery that over- 
hangs the heroic ages. The royal sepulchre was forsaken 
and empty; the shepherd drives within it his flock for shel- 
ter; the traveler sits under its shade to his noonday meal; 
and, at the moment, a goat was dozing quietly in one corner. 
He started as I entered, and seemed to regard me as an in- 
trader; and when [ flared before him the light of my torch, 
he tose up to butt me. 1 turned away and left him in quiet 
possession. The boys were waiting outside, and, crying 
“Mycene,” “* Mycene,” led me away. All was solitude, 
and I saw no marks of a city until I reached the relics of 
her Cyclopean walls. I never felt a greater degree of rever- 
ence than when I approached the lonely ruins of Mycene. 
At Argos I spent most of my time in the horsemarket, and 1 
bad galloped over the great plain as carelessly as if it had been 
the road to Harlem; but all the associations connected with 

most interesting ground here pressed upon me at once. 

Iu extraordinary antiquity, its gigantic remains, and its ut- 
ae long continued desolation, came home to my heart. 
moved on to the Gate of the Lions, and stood before ite 
long time without entering. A broad street led to it between 
i, umenee parallel walls; and this street may, perhaps, 
a market-plice. Over the gate are two lions ram- 

Pant, like the supporters of a modern coat-of-a:ms, rudely 
sired, and supposed to be the oldest stone in Greece. Un- 
of this very gate Agamemnon led out his forces for the siege 
ip: ills thousand years ago he saw them filing before 
ing in brass, in all the pomp and panoply of war; 


and I held in my hand a book which told me that this city 
was so old that, more than seventeen hundred years ago, 
travelers came as I did to visit its ruins; and that Pausanias 
had found the Gate of the Lions in the same state in which 
[ beheld it now. A great part is buried by the rabbish of the 
fallen city. Lcrawled under, and found myself within the 
walls, and then mounted to the beight on which the city stood. 
[t was covered with a thick so:! and a rich carpet of grass. 
My boys left me, and I was alone. I walked ail over it, fol- 
lowing the line of the walls. I paused at the great blocks of 
stone, the remnants of Cyclopic masonry, the work of wan- 
dering giants. The heavens were unclouded, and the stn 
was beaming upon it with genial warmth. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the quiet beauty of the scene. I became entangled in 
the long grass, and picked up wild flowers growing over long- 
buried dwellings. Uuder it are immense caverns, their uses 
now unknown; and the earth sounded hollow under my feet, 
as if 1 were treading on the sepulchre of a buried city. I 
looked across the plain to Argos; all was as beautiful as 
when Homer sang its praises; the plain, and the mountains, 
and the sea were the same, but the once magnificent city, her 
numerous statues and gigantic temples, were gone for ever}; 
and but a few remains were loft to tell the passing traveler 
the story of her fallen greatness. I could have remained 
there for hours; I could have gone again and again, for I had 
not fuund a more interesting spot in Greece; but my rever- 
ies were disturbed by the appearance of my muleteerand my 
juvenile escort. They pointed to thesun as an intimation that 
the day was passing; and crying ‘‘Cavallo, Cavallo,”’ hur- 
ried me away. To them the ruined city was a play-ground ; 
they followed capering behind; and, in descending, three or 
four of them rolled down upon me; they hurried me through 
the Gate of the Lions, and I came out with my pantaloons, 
my only pantaloons, rent across the knee almost irreparably. 
In an instant I was another man; I railed at the ruins for 
their strain upon wearing apparel, and bemoaned my unhap- 
py lot in not having with me a needle and thread. I looked 
up to the old gate with a sneer. This was the city that Ho- 
mer made such a noise about; @ man could stand on the cita- 
del, and almost throw a stone beyond the boundary-line of 
Agamemnon’s kingdom. In full sight, and just at the other 
side of the plain, was the kingdom of Argos. The little State 
of Rhode Island would make a bigger kingdom than both of 
them together. 

But | had no time for deep meditation, having a long jour- 
ney to Corinth before me. Feundaneie my young Greek had 
no tire in him; he started me off on a gallop, whipping and 
pelting my horse with stones, and eae have burried me on, 
over rough and smooth, till either he, or I, or the horse broke 
down, if I had nct jumped off and walked. As soon as I 
dis ted he ted, and then he moved so leisurely that 
[ had to hurry him on in turn. In this way we approached 
the range ef mountains separating the plain of Argos from 
the Isthmus of Corinth. Entering the pass, we rode along a 
mountain torrent, of which the channel-bed was then dry, 
and ascended to the summit of the first range. Looking 
back, the scene was magnificent. On my right and left were 
the ruiaed heights of Argos and Mycenw; before me, the 
towering Acropolis of Napoli di Romania; ut my feet, the 
rich plain of Argos, extending to the shore of the sea; and 
beyond, the island-studded A°gcan. I turned awoy with a 
feeling of regret that, in all probability, 1 should never see it 
more. 

I moved on, and in a narrow pass, not wide enough to turn 
my hase if I had been disposed to take to my heels, three 
men rose up from behind a rock, armed to the teeth with 
long guns, yistols, yataghans, and sheep-skin cloaks—the 
dress of the klept or mountain robber—and altogether pre- 
senting a most diabolically cut-throat appearance. If they 
had asked me for my purse, I should have considered it ail 
regular, and given up the remnant of my stock of borrowed 
money without a murmur; but I was relieved from immedi- 
ate apprehension by the cry of passe porta. King Otho has 
begun the benefits of civilized government in Greece by in- 
troducing passports, and mountain warriors were stationed 
in the different passes to examine strangers. They acted, 
however, as if they were more used to demanding purses than 
passports, for they sprang into the road, and rattled the 
butts of their guns on the rock with a violence somewhat 
startling. Uniuckily, my passport had been made out with 
those of my companions, and was in their possession, and 
when we parted neither thonght of it; and this demand to 
me, who had nothing to lose, was worse than that of my 
parse. A few words of explanation might have relieved me 
from all difficulty, but my friends could not understand a 
word I said. I was vexed at the idea of being sent back, 
and thought I would try the effect of a little impudence; so, 
crying out “‘ Americanos,” I attempted to pass on; but they 
answered me “ Nix,” and turned my horse’s head toward Ar- 
gos. The scene, which a few moments before had seemed 
so beautiful, was now perfectly detestable. Finding that 
bravado kad not the desired effect, I lowered my tone and 
tried a bribe. This was touch'ng the right chord; half a 
dollar removed all suspicions from the minds of these trus 
guardians of the pass; and, released from their attentions, 
hurried on. 

The wholc road across the mountain is one of the wildest 
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deep and dangerous, which at every step threaten destrne- 
tion to the incautious traveller. During the late revolution 
the soil of Greece had been drenched with blood; and my 
whole journey had been through cities and over battle-fields 
memorable for scenes of slaughter unparalleled in the annals 
of modern war. In the narrowest pass of the mountain my 
guide made gestures indicating that it bad been the scene of 
a desperate battle, When the Turks, having penetrated to 
the plains of Argos, were compelled co fall back upon 
Corinth, a small band of Greeks, under Niketas and Deme- 
trius Ypsilanti, waylaid them in this pass. Concealing them- 
selves behind the rocks, and waiting till the pass was filled, 
all at once they opened « tremendous fire upon the solid 
celumn below, and the pass was instantly filled witb slain. 
Six thousand were cut down in a few hours. The terrified 
survivors recoiled for a moment; but, as if impelled _ 
invisible power, rushed on to meet their fate, * The Mus- 
sulman rode into the passes with his sabre in his sheath and 
his hands before his eyes, the vietim of destiny.’ The 
Greeks again poured upon them a shower of lead, and seve- 
tal thousand more were cut down before the Moslem army 
accomplished the passage of this terrible defile. 

It was nearly dark when we rose to the summit of the last 
range of mountains, and saw, under the rich lustre of the 
setting sun, the Acropolis of Corinth, with its walls and tur- 
rets towering to the sky, the plain forming the Isthmus of 
Corinth; the dark, quiet waters of the Gulf of Lepanto; and 
tke gloomy mountains of Citheron, and Helicon, and Par- 
nassus, covered with snow. It wos after dark when we 
passed the region of the Nemean Grove, celebrated as the 
haunt of the lion and the scene of the first of the twelve la- 
bors of Hercules. We were yet three hours from Corinth, 
and, if the old lion had still been prowling in the grove, we 
could not have made more haste to escape its gloomy soli- 
tude. Reaching the plain, we heard behind us the clattering 
of horses’ hoofs, at first sounding in the stillness of evening 
as if a regiment of cavalry or a troop of banditti was at our 
heels; but it proved to be only a single traveler, belated like 
ourselves, and hurrying on to Corinth. I could see through 
the darkness the shining butts of his pistols and hilt of his 
yateghan, and took his dimensions with more anxiety, per- 
haps, than exactitude. He recognized my Frank dress, and 
accosted me in bad Italian, which he had picked up at Pa- 











| dras, (being just the Italian in which 1 could meet him on 
lequal ground,) and told me that he had met a party of 
| Franks on the road to Padras, whom, from his description, 


I recognized as my friends. 

It was nearly midnight when we rattled up to the gate of 
the old locanda. The yard was thronged with horses and 
baggage, and Greek and Bavarian soldiers. On the balcony 
stood my old brigand host, completely crest-fallen, and lite- 
rally turned out of doors in his own house; a detachment of 
Bavarian soldiers had arrived that afternoon from Pedras, 
and taken entire possessi »n, giving him and his wife the free- 
He did not recognize me, and, taking 
me for an Englishman, begen, ‘Sono Inglesi Signor” (he 
had lived at Corfu under the British dominion,) and, telling 
me the whole particulars of his unceremonious ouster, claim- 
ed, through me, the arm of the British government to resent 
the injury to a British subject; his wife was walking about 
in no very gentle mood, but, in truth, very much the contrary. 
I did not speak to her, and she did not trust herself to speak 
tu me; but, addressing myself tothe husband, introduced the 
subject of my own immediate wants, a supper ard a night’s 
lodging. The landlord told me, however, that the Bavarians 
had eaten every thing in the house, and he had not a roum, 
bed, blanket, or coverlet to give me; that 1 might lie down 
in the hall or the piazza, but there was no other place. 

I was outrageous at the bard treatment he bed received 
from the Bavarians. It was too bad to turn an honest inn- 
keeper out of his house, and deny him the ie of accom- 
modating & traveller who had toiled hard all day, with the 
perfect assurance of finding a bed at night. I saw, however, 
that there was no help for it; and noticing en opening at one 
end of the hall, went into a sort of storeroom filled with all 
kinds of rubbish, particularly old barrels. An unhinged door 
was leaning against the wall, and this I laid across two of 
the barrels, pulled off my coat and waistcoet, and on this ex- 
temporaneous couch went to sleep. 

I was roused from my first nap by a terrible fall against 
my door. I sprang up; the moon was shining through the 
broken casement, and, seizing a billet of wood, I waited 
another attack. In‘be mean time | heard the noise of a vio- 
lent scuffling on the floor of the hall, and, high above all, the 
voices of husband and wife, his evidently coming from the 
floor in a deprecating tone, and hers in a high towering pas- 
sion, and enforced with severe blows of a stick. As soun as 
I was fairly awake I saw through the thing atonce. It was 
only a little matrimonial tete-a-tete. The unamiable humor 
in which I had left them against the Bavarians bed ripened 
into a private quarrel between themselves, and she bed got 
him down, and was pummeling hin with a broomstick or 
something of that ki It seemed natural and right enough, 
and was, moreover, no business of mine; and remembering 
that whoever interferes between and wife is sure to beve 
both egainst him, I quiet. Others, however, were not 
s considerate, va the occupants of the different rooms 





in Greece. It is cut up by numerous ravines, sufficiently 
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amung whom was one whose only clothing was a mili 
coat oats. With o eword in hin in When the hubub 
was at its highest I looked out, and found, as I expected, 
the busband and wife standing side by side,:sbe still bran- 
dishing the stick, and both apparently outrageous at every 
thing and every body around them. I congratulated my- 
self upon bo fara knowledge of human nature, and went 
back to on the door. 

In the ng I was greatly surprised to find that, in- 
stead of whipping her husband, she had been taking his part. 
Two German soldiers, already half intoxicated, had come 
into the hall, and insisted upon having more wine; the host 
refused, and when they moved toward my sleeping place, 
where the wine was kept, he interposed, and all came down 
together, with the noise which had woke me. His wife 
came ta his aid, and the blows which, in my simplicity, I 
had supposed to be fa!ling upon him, were bestowed on the 
Bavarians. She told me the story herself; and when she 
complained to the officers, they had capped the climax of her 
passion by telling her that her husband deserved more than 
he got. She was still in a perfect fury; and she looked at 
them in the yard arranging for their departure, she added, 
in broken English, with deep and, as I thought, ominous 
passion, ‘‘’Twas better to be under the ‘Turks.” 


I learned all this while I was making my toilet on the pe 
azza, that is, while she was pouring water on my hands for 
me to wash; and, just as I had finished, my eye fell upon 
my muleteer assisting the soldiers in loading their horses. 
At first I did not notice the subdued expression of his usu- 
ally bright face, nor that he was loading my horse with some 
of their camp equipage; but all at once it struck me that 
they were pressing him into their service. I wag already 
roused by what the woman had told me, and, resolving that 
they should not serve me as they did the Greeks, I sprang 
off the piazza, cleared my way through the crowd, and going 
up to my horse, already staggering under a burden poised un 
his back, but not yet fastened, put my hand on one side and 
tumbled it vver with a crash on the other. The soldiers 
cried out furiously ; and while they were sputtering German 
at me, I sprang into the saddle. I was in admirable pu- 
gilistic condition, with nothing on but pantalouns, boots and 
shirt, and just in a humor to get a whipping, if nothing 
worse; but I detested the manner in which the Bavarians 
lorded it in Greece; and riding it up to a group of officers 
who were staring at me, told them that I had just tumbled 
their luggage off my horse, and they must bear in mind that 
they could not deal with strangers quite so arbitrarily as 
they did with the Greeks. The commandant was disposed 
to be indignant aud very magnificent; but some of the others 
making suggestions to him, he said he understood I had only 
hired my horse as far as Corinth; but, if I had taken him 
for Athens, he would not interfere ; and, apologizing on the 
ground of the necessities of government, ordered him to be 








released. I apologized back again, returned the horse to 
my guide, whose eyes sparkled with pleasure, and went in 
for my hat and coat. 


I dressed myself, and telling him-to be ready when I had | 
finished my breakfast, went out expecting to start forthwith; | 
but, to my surprise, my host told me that the lad refused to 
go any farther without an increase of pay; and,sure enough, 
there he stood, making no preparation for moving. The 
cavaleade of soldiers had gone, and taken with them every 
horse in Corinth, and the young rascal intended to take ad- 
vantage of my necessity. 1 told him that I had hired him 
to Athens for such a price, and that [ had saved him from 
impressment, and consequent loss of wages, by the soldiers, 
which he admitted. I added that he was a young rascal, 
which he neither admitted nor denied, but answered with a 
roguish laugh. The extra price was no object compared 
with the vexatior of a day’s detention; but a traveller is apt 
to think that all the world is conspiring to impose upon him, 
and, at times, to be very resolute in resisting. I was pe- 
poy v5 | so then, and, after a few words, set off to complain 
to the head of the police. Without any ado he trotted along 
with me, and we proceeded together, followed by a troop of 
idlers; Lin something of a passion, he perfectly cool, good- 
natured, and considerate, merely keeping out of the way of 
my stick. Huirying along rear the columns of the old tem- 
ple, I stumbled, and he sprang forward to assist me, his face 
expressing great interest, and a fear that I had hurt myself; 
and when I walked toward a house which I had mistaken 
for the bureau of the police department, he ran after me te 
direct me right. All this mollified me considerably ; and, 
before we reached the door, the affair began te strike me as 
rather ludicrous. 


I stated my case, however, to the eparchus, a Greek in 
Frank dress, who spoke French with great facility, and 
treated me with the greatest consideration. He was so full 
of professions that I felt quite sure of a decision in my favor; 
but, assuming my story to be trueyand without asking the 
lad for his excuse, he shrugged his shoulders, and said it 
would take time to examine the matter, and, if I was ina 
hurry, I had better aubmit. To be sure, he said, the fellow 
was'a great rogue, and he gave his countrymen in general a 
character that would not tcll well in print; but added, in 


had a right to take their advantage whenever an opportunity 
offered. The young man sat down on the floor, and looked 
at me with the most frank, honest, and open expression, as i! 
perfectly unconscious that he was doing any thing wrong. 1 
could not but acknowledge that some excuse for him was to 
be drawn from the nature of the school in which he had been 
brought up, and, after a little parley, agreed to pay him the 
additional price, if, at the end of the journey, I was satisfied 
with his conduct. This was enough; his face brightened; 
he sprang up and took my hand, and we left the house the 
best friends in the world. He seemed to be hurt as well as 
surprised at my finding fault with him, for to him all seemed 
perfectly natural; and, to seal the reconciliation, he hurried 
on ahead, and had the horse ready when I reached the lo 
canda. 1 took leave of my host with a better feeling than 
before, and set out a second time on the road to Athens. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE SEASONS. 

’T1s Spring, lovely Spring !—the green fields are now smiling 

With beauty and gladness in Nature’s young bloom; 
Fair Flora advances, dull moments beguiling, 

And strews her bright rosea o'er Winter's cold tomb. 
The blue-bird and robin their notes are repeating, 

While music re-echoes from yonder green grove ; 
And flow’rets, upspringing, our footsteps are meeting, 

As o'er the gay pastures and meadows we rove. 
’Tis Summer, warm Summer !—the aspen leaf quivers, 
Though scarcely disturbed by the faint Southern breeze ; 
The brooks have grown shallow, and low are the rivers, 
And Beauty’s prime glory now rests on the trees. 
The hay-men, all sun-barnt, their swathes are now turning, 

While sweet exhalations around them arige ; 
The hot, scorching sun from the zenith is burning, 

And low in the west the dark thunder-cloud lies. 


’Tis Autumn, pale Autumn!—the leaves are decaying— 
Pomona exhibits her bright, golden store ; 

Deep crimson and yellow the woods are displaying, 
While droops the green vine by the cottager’s door. 

The sunlight is mellow that rests on the mountain, 

The hills and the valleys assume a mild blue ; 

The little brook gurgles more brisk from its fountein 

And lonely appear the dark hemlock and yew. 

’Tis Winter, stern Winter !—The landscape is dreary, 
And howls the cold wind from a dark frigid zone ; 

Old Boreas, befrosted, comes wayworn and weary, 
And sits by the tomb of frail Nature alone. 

Youth’s pathway, like Spring, is bedecked with sweet roses, 
Which Manhood, like Summer, doth wither away ; 

And Age, like calm Autumn, on pure faith reposes, 
When Death’s wintry blast shakes its frail house of clay. 

New-York, July 7, 1838. G. K. 








From the American Monthly for August. 
OFF-HAND SKETCHES —No. II. 
LOAFER. 

‘‘Wuo isa loafer?’’ Most erudite inquiry!—to answer 
which satisfactorily requireth long meditation an much re 
search into authorities. We shall dissertate discursively on 
the recondite theme. Your loafer, then, is one who hath 
‘held familiarity with fresher clothes; but is now, sir, mud- 
died in fortune’s moat, and smelleth somewhat of her strong 
displeasure.’ Immortal Billy Shakespeare !—to what riddle 
dost thou not furnish the most perfect solution?’ The genus, 
loafer, was unknown to thy broad-reaching intelligence; and 
yet, in those few words quoted just now, hast thou compressed 
its most thorough definition. 

‘“‘ Truly,” may loafer exclaim with the clown, “truly, for- 
tune’s displeasure is but sluttish ; I will henceforth eat no fish 
of fortune’s buttering.” Your loafer, when you say unto bim, 
“ Pr’ythee, allow the wind!” answereth, “‘ Nay, you need not 
stop your nose, sir!” He speaketh but by metaphor, but 
then his metaphor is most inodorous. He is ‘‘a pur of for- 
tune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat, (but not a musk-cat,) that has 
fallen into the unclean fish-pond of her displeasure, and, as 
he says, is muddied withal."” You must ‘“‘use the carp as 
you may; for he looks like a poor, decayed, ingenious, ras- 
cally knave.”” He is ‘“‘a man whom fortune hath cruelly 
scratched.” Fortune is also to him as the monkey to the 
grimalkin—ske useth his cats-paw to draw her hot roasted 
chestnuts out of the coals. The Justices cannot make him 
and fortune friends; they have other business. Their ‘ fair, 
round bellies, with good capon lined,’ contain no bowels of 
compassion for such a beggarly account of empty waistcoats. 
Said we ‘ waistcoat?’ He hath none; and therefore carrieth 
nothing away under it. Let him dine ever so sumptuously, 
his shirt is not distended thereby. The reason is obvious: 
he weareth no shirt. It is always gone to be washed. His 
apparel consisteth simply of coat, pantelooons, and half- 
boots; the latter, as is lucky for his friend the hosier, who 
lends him a shilling o’ Saturdays, coming up high enough to 














their justification, that they were imposed upon and op- 
pressed by every bedy, and therefore considered that thev 


conceal his lack of stockings. The tight buttoning up of his 


wise the absence of all linen or cotton, or flanne 
only suppositiously beneath. Any hypothesis rey whe 
make oa that subject fails. ™ 

Your loafer is not to be hypothecated. He cannot Jey 
himself in pawn. There is always a first mortgnge on hin: 
and the deed stands in the name of poverty, but some how » 
ther it is never foreclosed. He is always self. 4 
that is, in his own possession. Your bum-bauliff never 
him on the shoulder, at the same time beckoning with an in 
viting and yet half-sarcastic smile. He roameth, 
at large, like a sort of moral Robinson Crusoe, to whom all 
the world is a desertisland. But he is never ‘ monerch of al 
he surveys,’ except when his eyes are shut, and slumber 
‘hem on a door-porch, on a bench, on the en-sward, or iy 
‘he area of a third-rate restaurant; then he js, in j 
tion, a king of Siam, and proclaimeth that all the 
of the earth may go to dinner—not because he has eater bis 
own in reality, but because he has dreamed so. ‘S}, ea! 
sleep on!’ oblivious of thy woes, oh! desolatest of the des, 
late, till the foot of the surly watchman shall kick thee into 
conscioueness. 

Loafer is the man who was précipitated into the gutter by 
the enraged gamester for ‘always tying his shoe.’ His cay 
is an aggravated one, for, as we mentioned, he wears 
hoots; he could only seem to be tying his shoe. Loafer jg 
also he who was found of a pouring night recumbent ing 
puddle, and who, upon being asked by some compassionate 
passing Samaritan, “ Halloo! mister, what are you doi 
here?” replied, with inimitable coolness and a grunt, “Ugh! 
let me alone; I agreed to meet a man here!” On that oces. 
sion I think he was, vulgarly speaking, drunk. I am 
tive he was very drunk on ‘the glorious Fuurth.’ He 
his balance ae evenly as Justice on the City Hall, during 
the livelong day; but when 

‘The shades of eve came slowly down, 
Then he was wrapt in deeper brown ;’ 
and began to make eccentric divergences from his 
Indian-file. He marched like the Connecticut militia, He 
was never obstreperous; but there prevailed a sorrow in his 
mirth. Occasionally he would break forth intoa melancholy 
ditty, which told of the disappointments of love. 4s len 
countered him for the last time at midnight, he was in the 
act of extending his limbs on the sidewalk, and his 
hatless cranium on a stone step, singing, with a few super. 
fluous quavers and unavoidable rests, some plaintive words 
of Tom Moore, thus: 
‘On this eold (hickup,) flinty rock (hickup,) 
I will lay down (hickup,) my head, 
And kiss from thy (hickup,) lids the soft tear!’ 

‘ Loafer’ is a true disciple of the peripatetic school of phi- 
losophy. He thinks nobly of the soul, but disagrees with 
Pythagoras in his opinion concerning wild-fowl. . He cu 
not abide Diogenes; no one who sees him ever supposed that 
he could ever have been in any kind of a tub. Of a morning 
very early he is sometimes observed abluting himself ats 
pump, and removing the aqueous particles, which roll them- 
selves from the natural oil of his countenance, with that eter 
nal old blue cotton pocket handkerchief, which he carries in 
the bosom cf his coat—the pockets thereof being approptie 
ted as a portable larder. 

A turtle-fed alderman would give a cool hundred for the 
appetite of your loafer. It cutteth iike a scythe. Buttorw 
turn to his philosophy. Like Sir Walter Raleigh's, ‘bis 
mind to him a kingdom is.’ He careth litle for the over 
throw of empires. ‘Circles and systems into ruin , 
disturb not his equanimity. He is more ‘solitary and slow 
than Mr. Benton himself. He is your ragged Zimmermar— 
a walking and lounging commentary on the charms of sdl- 
tude. He is not, however, anti-social; he is polite ane, 
but his courtesies are scurvy, and you would none of them. 

Loefer hath dignity. Tweak his nose, and he will show 
proper resentment. Like Mr. Willis’s ‘ slighted woman, 

‘ Fhere’s not a high thing out of heaven 

His pride o’ermastereth not.’ F 
And yet he hath rather moral than physical courage. Heit 
was, who, taking the wall of a gentleman, was quietly 
down with the cane of the pedestrian. “ Sir,” said Losi, 
rising and settling his hat fiercely on his brows, and 
with the deliberation of one never in a hurry—“ Sir, didyw 
do that in jest or inearnest?” ‘In earnest, you ra 
“ Well, sir,” bowing politely, “Iam glad to hear its fer 
never put up witha jest. I am not to be trifled with” 

Loafer delighteth not in green fields. He is ‘= 
Nebuchadnezzar, sir; he has not much skill in gress. ™ 
erudite is he in brick walls. Full well he knoweth! 
shady side of a Sunday afternoon, when he would 
siesta. He findeth not ‘ sermons in stones, books in them 
ning brooks;’ but there is persuasion for him ina watehmsll 
club, and a homily in his rattle. - 

Tenements and hereditaments he hath none. Possestit® 
less he lives, ssionless he dies. The first dwellg r 
which he can claim as his own, is 
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‘ A narrow house, a house of clay, ae 
another day.’ ; € 
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gingerbread-colored coat to the chin concealeth in the same 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

It was a summer evening— 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 

And he, before his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the sun; 

And by him sported on the green, 

His little grand-child, Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he, beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found : 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And when the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
“Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory. 


“J find them in the garden, 
There ’s many here about; 
And often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“Were slain in that great victory.” 


“ Now tell us what ’twas all about—” 
Young Peterkin he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes— 
“Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for.” 


“Tt was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out; 
But every body said,” quoth he, 
“That ’twas a famous victory. 


“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
on little stream hard by: 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a hapless mother, then, 
And many an infant, died : 
But things like these you know must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight, 
After the field was oat ° 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that you know must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlboro won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 
“Why, ’twas a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
“Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 
“Tt was a famous victory. 


“And every body praised the Duke 
Who such a fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth young Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 
“But twas a famous vittory.” 
—_—_— 


From Colburn’s New Monthly for July. 


THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 


Ir has been so frequently remarked that the romance of 


life is more romantic than the romance of fiction, that 
might be considered useless to add another word upon 
but it so hapfeng that a case has recently come 
under my knowledge whiclf in its way affords the most 

ng illustration of the axiom. It 
, and, while considered as regards the romantic 
will at the same time exhibit to the reader traits 
nature in the present day, the existence of which 
of readers would not believe. It is derived 
¢ official reports of the Russian criminal court of 


of Zaraisk in the government of Kazan. 


had appears that for many months the district of Zaraisk 
been infested by a formidable band of robbers, who, 
7 c ing a and relieving — ma 
roperty, were in the it of carrying on their 
Predations in views and even towns, where they commit- 
the most horrible excesses; and to such an extent was 
carried, that the name of their chief, Kara Aly— 
become the terror of all the 








Is genuine and au- 


For more than eight months this horde of brigands evaded 
the activity of the Russian police, and eluded the vigilance 
of the “a * who were sent in pursuit of them in every di- 
rection. Nor did the promised reward of a thousand rou- 
bles for the capture of any one of the band, or the whole of 
them at the same rate, nor the still greater premium of five 
thousand roubles for the head of Kara Aly himself, produce 
any more satisfactory result; until at length, upon the 
earnest solicitations of the people, and with a view to dis- 
sipate their apprehensions, which were hourly increasing, 
the Russian government resolved to employ more efficient 
means to exterminate a system of plunder and terror which 
had so long existed. 

in consequence of these extended arrangements and in- 
creased means, Theodore Trazoff, the Assessor of the dis- 
trict, succeeded in capturing the formidable chief on the Ist 
of November, 1837, together with five of his accomplices, 
and a young woman, who, in the report to the Minister of 
Justice, dated January 18, 1838, is stated to be either his 
wife or his concubine. 

In Russia criminal cases are always investigated on the 
spot by a commission specially appointed for the purpose, 
empowered to examine the prisoners and the witnesses, 
and report thereupon to the higher authorities. The ex- 
amination in the present instance was confided to one of 
the chiefs of the district police, with an assessor, and a sec- 
retary of the town-courts, whose official designation in the 
Russian language is “ Sckretarnijnohozienskohosouda,” 
(how to be pronounced is not our affair,) to which tribunal 
the following order, sigued by the Imperial Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was directed :— 

“‘ Order of the Imperial Attorney-General. 

‘In the name of his Imperial Majesty Nicholas Pawlow- 
itch, Autocrat of all the Russias: We, Imperial Attorney- 
General, direct and command the commissioners herein 
named to make due and diligent inquiry into the case of Kara 
Aly and his accomplices. 

“* Kara Aly, a Tartar, native of Kazan, is accused of hav- 
ing three times deserted from the army, ef having, for the 
last eleven months, been guilty of heinous crimes, during 
which period he has committed fifteen murders, thirty-two 
robberies by main force, besides an immense number or or- 
dinary thefis and nilferings. 

“* Kazan, Nov. 30, 1837.” 

After a month’s lavor the commissioners made their re- 
pert, which consists of the following documents. We fol- 
ow the Russian order of proceeding, merely abridging the 
digressions and avoiding needless repetitions :— 

“‘ Report of the Assessor, Theodore Trazoff, on the appre- 
hension of the Brigands. 

“Onthe Ist of August, 1837, I received instructions and 
authority from the government to discover if possible the re- 
treat of the brigands composing the band of Kara Aly, and to 
secure their persons. Fifty Cossacks, commanded by En- 
sign Djurilof, and twenty gend’armes, under the orders of 
Lieutenant Newmann, were employed jointly upon this ser- 
vice, but all our efforts to discover them were fruitless. 


“On the 2d of October, having made my official tour of 
the district for the purpose of collecting the tax (niedoimka) 
from the inhabitants, I returned to Zarai:k, having in my 
possession seventeen thousand roubles of paper-money, the 
produce of this levy; but, as it was growing dark before I 
reached the town, and it being too late fur me to hand over 
the amount to the receiver-general of the district (Kaznatchy 
njerdny), I was obliged to postpone making the payment till 
the m xt day. 

“At midnight, as I was writing alone in my room, the door 
was opened suddenly, and I beheld before me a man of gi- 
gantic stature, dressed in a cajouck of a kind of fur made 
from skeep-skin, commonly worn by the Russian peasantry. 
and wearing on his head a cap of the same material. His 
face was nearly covered with large mustachios. His black 
beard, his long hair hanging dishevelled, and the wild light- 
ning that seemed to flash from his eyes, gave to this sudden 
and unexpected apparition an indescribably horrid chatac- 
ter: before I had time tocall for help, the man had advanced 
close upon me, and, pointing with one hand to his pistols and 
dagger, he laid the forefinger of the other upon his lips in an 
authoritative manner to command silence. 

‘**T remained motionless with surprise and anxiety. He 
seated himself by my side, and, fixing his eyes upon me, said, 
in a low, but firm and almost solemn voice— 

“** You are Theodore Trazoff, commissioned to apprehend 
Kara Aly. Look at me—Iam Kara Aly. Look at me well, 
for it is necessary you should know my personal appearance.’ 
** After a short silence, which I found myself incapable of 
breaking, he added— 

«Well, you bave examined me sufficiently. Now I wili 
tell you what has brought me hither, You have got here 
seventeen thousand roubles.’ 

“At these words I made an effort to rise from my seat and 
call for assistance, but the attempt was vain; for, seizing me 

with an iron grasp, he threw me on the floor, and while he 
kept me down, he, with inconceivable dexterity, contrived 

to gag me with a piece of cloth: having done which, he pro 








ers which was in the room, and efter a brief search, which, 
of course, I was incapable of hindering, found the seventeen 
thousand dollars ina box which I had placed in one of the 
drawers for security. 

© Having achieved his purpose he came back to me, and, 
showing me his dagger, said—‘I could have purchased your 
silence at the price of your life, but I despise you too much 
to fear you. Ifyour Emperor had as many soldiers as there 
are stars in the firmament, Kara Aly would defy them all, 
and enjoy his liberty free and uncontrolled.’ 

“He then ungagged me and quitted the room hastily. 
Left alone, I called to my servants, who came instantly and 
liberated me, and I rushed out of the house with some of my 
Cossacks in pursuit of the robber; but all in vain. At some 
distance from the town we discovered the marks of horses’ 
feet, which we traced to the direction of the mountains, but 
they disappeared at a point where three or four rocky tracts 
diverge. 

“On my return to Zaraisk I ascertained that the door of 
my house had not been forced, but had been opened by 
means of a key: this circumstance, taken in connexion with 
the fact of Kara Aly’s knowledge of my having seventeen 
thousand dollars in my possession, led me to suspect that 
my servants were someliow concerned in the affair: how- 
ever, they all protested their innocence, although I adopted 
every means of arriving at the truth—* that is to say,’ adds 
the reporter, ‘the whip and bastinado.’ 

“On the first of Nuvember | went to the fair of Rjarsk, 
and while there, I saw wandering about amongst the booths 
two men in the dress of Tcheremises, a people who inhabit 
the semi-Asiatic provinces of Russia. Kara Aly's features 
were too deeply impressed upon my memory to be for a mo- 
ment mistaken :—he was one of the two, The next minute 
they were surrounded by ten of my Cossacks, who accompa- 
nied me. The resistance they made wasterrible. The peo- 
ple would not lend us the slightest aid, and the two brigands 
defended themselves furiously with their yatagans. 

‘One of my Cossacks was killed, and three were wound- 
ed. I succeeded, however, in eventually making Kara Aly 
my prisoner—for him it was. He threw his yatagan on the 
ground, and said, ‘God's will bedone! Take me—do what 
you will with me; I am conquered by some strange fatality.’ 
Then, turning to his companion, who was a short distance 
behind, still struggling with my men, ‘ Moussoum,’ said he, 
in a loud voice, ‘save yourself! I name you leader of the 
troop !’—(to this my men replied, with a shout of triamph) 
“where, if you ever yield, may your tongue become as silent 
as astone!’ Fortunately, Moussoum surrendered without 
farther resistance, and we proceeded to bind them together. 

** When they were in prison they both cbserved a strict 
silence, and nothing could induce either of them to afford the 
slightest information with regard to their associates. At 
length Moussoum, after underguing the torture with great 
fortitude, permitted these words to escape him: 

“ «Search o1 the Krym al (mountain of Kiym,) and you 
will find the cavern of Mustapha Iblis (Mustapha the Devil).’ 

“ Having obtained this information, slight as it appeared, 
I forthwith set off for the mountain, at the head of two hun- 
dred foot soldiers and fifty Cossacks. Having arrived at the 
path which leads to its summit, I placed the Cossacks, and 
one hundred of the foot soldiers, there, in order to prevent 
any escape by that route, and, taking the other hundred with 
me, I took the straight road which leads direct to the cavern 
that Moussoum had mentioned. 

‘* We had advanced but a few paces, when we saw @ man 
running away: we instantly afterwards heard a musket-shot, 
followed almost immediately by severel others :—three of 
my men were shot dead, and several others were wounded. 
This, however, did not check our advance; and in less than 
an hour we reached the cave. 

“ The firing suddenly ceased. A large and heavy stone 
secured the entrance of the cave. This we contrived to re- 
move, and, with our bayonets at the charge, entered in per- 
fect darkness. Its inmates, however, had fied: before the 
fire we found their victuals all ready for eating, but not a hu- 
man being was left behind. When we listened, we could 
hear the heavy tramp of horses, and cries which seemed to 
come from un.er the ground on which we stood. 

“The soldiers, in their superstitious ignorance, hesitated 
as to proceeding farther, fancying that the cries were those 
of infernal spirits, who were angry with us for disturbing 
them. . Luckily, however, we discovered an opening in the 
opposite side of the cavern, which, although narrow at first, 
widened in its length, and brought us again into day-light, 
which showed us the marks of the horses’ feet which we had 
previously heard: by this route we reached the position 
where I had left the ew whom we found in possession 
of four of the brigands, slightly wounded—and a female, 
a in their company, had attempted to escape on borse- 


“We afterwards returned and searched the cavern, but 
could discover nothing except arms of different soits, dresses 
of different descriptions, rich stuffs, and provisions in plenty, 
but no money; and, when I questioned the brigands as to the 
place where the treasure was deposited, ge Peery an- 
swered that God and the Khan alone knew where the money 








ceeded to tie my arms and legs. Thus secured, he searched 
my clothes, and, taking out my keys, opened a chest of draw- 


was concealed—they having given the title of Khan te Kera 
Aly. I immediately had the priseners conveyed to Zaraisk 
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** When Kara Aly was informed of the result of my expe- 
dition, and the capture of his accomplices, he implored me to 
t him to see his beloved Fuzry—the young female who 
bpd alle into our hands. Being anxious, if possible, to 
ertain where the treasure, of which he was unquestiona- 
bly master, had been hidden, I told him that, if he would 
give me information upon that point, Fazry should be brought 
tohim. But all the answer I could obtain was a shake of 
his head, and the words—again uttered with a deep sigh— 
*God’s will bedone!’ I could procure no other reply. 
“ Zaraisk, Nov. 3, 1837 
Si ) Tizpvor Trazorr, 
** Assessor of the District of Zaraisk.” 


The next document is the report of the examination of 
Kara Aly himself, by the Captain Isprauwnik, which is 
given in detail. 

“Q. Tell me your name, your surname, and the place of 
your birth ? 

“A, As God is the only God, and Mahomet his prophet, 
eo am I the sole and only descendant of the Sultan of Kazan. 
My father is the Sultan Kerdy, and my mother Fatima, sister 
of Noussiram Bey. The 15th of December, 1803, was the 
day on which the people of Kazan heard of the birth of the 
ofispring of their sovereigns. 

“Q. You are endeavoring to impose upon me—you know 
that Noussiram Bey has proved that you are the son of the 
nurse to whom he had confided his little nephew, and who 
died in his infancy. 

“A. Noussiram Bey, when he said so, lied like an infidel 
dog. He has sobbed ts of my wealth, as your Czar has 
robbed me of my kingdem. Might is great against righ: I, 
at the head of my brave followers, was always in the right 
when I fell in with a traveller. 

“Q. How were you treated in the house of Noussiram 

1 

“A. Like the lowest animal that crawls. Noussiram 
Bey, and Ismsil and Edigy, his sons and my cousins, made 
my life one of misery and wretchedness. One being only ex- 
isted there, who sowed the roses_of consolation amidst the 
nettles which stung me—that was Fazry, the beloved daugh- 
ter of my oppressor—stil] young, still lovely, still innocent: 
she said to me, ‘Aly, you are unhappy—you are here like a 
flower in the desert—but I love you. 

** And here Kara Aly shed tears. 

“Q. At what age did you enter the army? and why did 
your master make a common soldier of you? 

“A. My master !—he was my master as the wolf is mas- 
ter of the helpless Jamb yet unable to run—he was a tyrant! 
Fazry, dear Fazry, was but fourteen—I was twenty-five: he 
saw that o2r hearts beat in unison, and that we were formed 
foreach other. By dint of his influence and his money, 
which he disbursed right and left for the purpose, I became 
tied, shuckled, like a wild beast, and at last he forced me to 
become a private soldier, as you say. I—I who am his law- 
ful sovereign! 

“Q. In what regiment have you served? 

“A, Inthe regiment of Dragoons de Nijny Novogorod. 
For five years I dealt death amongst the Circassians—my 
sword has felled more of them than you have hairs on you: 
head, and they were the enemies of your Czar. There should 
I have remained if peace had not come; for to me war is as 
delightful as gold is to the miser—I cannot bear the restraint 
of civil life, and so I went back to see Fazry, the star of my 
destiny.” 

‘The Captain then read to him the following report,which 
had been transmitted to him from the head-quarters of the 
regiment in which he stated that he had served :— 

“Kara Aly, a Mahometan—private in the regiment of 
Dragoons of Nijny Novogorod. Whenever he was inaction, 
or before the enemy, he conducted himself bravely, and with 
credit to his character as a Russian soldier; but, in garrison, 
he was always insubordinate and habitually a drunkard. On 
the 16th of March, 1833, upon the arrival of the regiment at 
Tiflis, he was punished by order of Lieutenant Kryltsof for 
disobedience. The next day he deserted: he was taken at 
Wladicaucas, and punished again for viesertion. He was 
subsequently taken to the hospital, from which he escaped, 
in the presence of the inspector, by jumping from a window: 
he was, however, some time after again taken at Astracan. 

* When he was brought back, and after he had been again 
flogged, Prince Boralynski, major of the regiment, came into 
the room where he was, and questioned him as to the man- 
ner in which he contrived to effect his esca the soldiers 
still guarding the gate. Kara Aly told the Prince how it oc- 
curred, pointed out the position of the inspector in the room, 
and, in suiting his action to his words—or, as the report 
says, ‘adding pantomime to recitation’—he sgain jumped 
from the window into the street. The first moment of sur- 
prise, a hue and cry was raised, and a pursuit set on foot; 

t in vain—he was not to be overtaken. The same night 
one of the Prince Boralynski’s horses was stolen, and two of 
his orderlies were found murdered. 

“Q. Kara Aly, is this report correct? 

“* A. Yes; I stole the horse, and killed the men. 

“Q. What could have induced you to commit this triple 
crime 1—speak the truth 


sun is from the blackness of the clouds which momentarily 
hide his face from us. The re of my crime speaks 
truth—but not all the truth. He does not tell you that, at 
the moment when I took the horrid resolution to commit the 
crime with which I am justly charged, my back was reeking 
with blood fromthe lashes I had unjustly received. When 
L escaped from my quarters I hid myself in the stables of 
Prince Boralynski. I felt sure that nobody would look for 
me there, and there I remained under the manger. Night 
came : Iwan and Havrilo, twoof the Prince’s orderiies, slept 
in the stable. I hated them both—they were cowards—they 
had denounced me often to my officers—the night was dark 
—there was no witness by—there lay a yatagan—I said to 
myself these are two Giaours—Mahomet will bless 

I killed them both! Well, then, I took the Prince’s horse, 
saddled him, mounted him, and in another hour again 
breathed the pure air of freedom! 


“*Q. Where have you been since this event ? 

“A. In a country that does not belong to your Czar. 

“*Q. What have you been doing from that time to the pre- 
sent? 

“A. That does not concern you. Spare your threats— 
they will be useless—lI shall answer no more questions.” 


At this ~ of the examination the Captain Isprauw- 
nik states that he felt himself compelled, in the hope of ex- 
tracting more information from the prisoner, which might 
lead to important discoveries, to change the tone and man- 
ner of his examination, and that his anxiety to ascertain 
further particulars induced him to adopt this course rather 
than that of punishing the brigand for his insolence. He 
therefore resumed his questions by asking him how long he 
had been in Kazan? 


“ A. L arrived in Kazan in the month of October, 1836. 
L have plenty of gold and diamonds; there is not a sultan in 
the world who has finer jewels. 

“Q. How did you become possessed of them? 

“A. That does not concern you; I did not get them in 
Russia. If you choose to listen you shall hear my history, 
for it will be a relief to me to unburthen my mind : 


‘‘Noussiram Bey, when I went to his house, was in his 
room with my beautiful Fazry. Have you seen her eyes, 
black as jet, and brighter than the sun? have you seen her 
raven locks? have you heard the blessed sound of her sweet 
voice? If you have, you know that she is worthy of adora- 
tfon—as a Houri, as the daughter of Mahomet himself! 1 
have told you I love her; she leves me in return; am I not 
happier than your Czar? When I came into the room Nous- 
siram Bey did not recognise me; Fazry did; yes, she re- 
membered me, although my countenance was changed, and 
my person altered. I was driven from the house in the 
spring-time of my life, an unfurtunate slave—a victim; I re- 
turned in the bright summer of my existence—rich and bold 
as a Khan of the Tartars should be. ‘Kara Aly,’ cried Faz- 
ry, rushing into my arms, ‘ my plighted faith is still your own 
—lLam yours eternally!’ Noussiram started up. ‘ Noussi- 
ram Bey,’ said I, looking steadfastly at him, ‘ prostrate your- 
self before your master; prostrate yourself before your sove- 
reign. Here, then, is wealth for you;’ and i threw hima 
handful of gold and diamonds. ‘There,’ said I, ‘keep my 
money, and [ will take Fazry.: we are quits.’ By way of 
answer, he whistled at me in derision, seized his subre, and 
attacked me. Anxious to spare his life, I contented myseli 
with parrying his blows, but, his two hateful sons rushing in 
to his assistance, life was set against life. Mahomet favored 
me, and the three measured their length upon the floor be- 
foreme. Fazry-had fainted the moment her futher began 
the conflict: when they lay dead at my feet, I lifted her in 
my arms to bear her from the scene of bloodshed. In leav- 
ing the house I met two of the Bey’s servants; one Mous- 
soum, an old comrade and a friend; the other Nadir, my 
bitter enemy. To the first I said, ‘ Moussoum, to horse— 
come with me!’ Into the heart of the other I thrust my yata- 
gan, and he fell dead without a groan. Thence did 1 bear 
my precious burthen, and, accompanied by Moussoum, fied 
to the cave of Mustapha Iblis. Ask Fazry if she has been 
happy there?” 

In pronouncing these words, and, indeed, whenever he 
referred to Fazry, he shed tears. 

“©Q. What have you done since? 

** A. Laccumulated a force, and I made war on your Czar. 

*Q. You have assassinated three officers, two civilians of 
the government, and ten soldiers? 

“A. Yes; that is true; I killed them all with my own 
hand; your Czar employed his soldiersto murder mine; he 
is the strongest and triumphs, and I am dethroned. 

“Q. tae rob, you pillage, and levy contributions on the 

ple 

“A. That is true,too. I pillege, because I want clothes, 
and money, and provisions ; the inhabitants have all these, 
and I have not. But as to theft, you speak falsely if you 
charge me with theft; Kara Aly knows not how to thieve; 
he knows how to pillage, and to kill—that is the business of 
a warrior, of a Khan?” 


The Captain then read over to Kara Aly a list of the 





“A. The truth! my lips are as free from falsehood as the 





general reader. They consisted of h ines. 
way robberies, &c. &c. Kara Aly acknow ie 
rectness of the statement, and d himself the vad 
thor of all the crimes therein enumerated. When the 
tain came to the report of Tiedor Trazoif, which] re 
ready submitted to the reader, he smiled. . 

“ Yes,” said he, ‘“‘I have amused myself for 

months with the proceedings of that ie Ihave bane 
to him—talked to bim fifty times; and it was he himself 
one day in a tavern boasted that he had collected a 
thousand dollars. I laughed at the cowardly fellow: but | 
see him here now. The proverb says despise not evens 
terpillar; the time may come when even sucha reptile asthe 
may do youharm. Trazoff triumphs to-day—he has his 
venge, and we are quits. I never bear malice. » 
“Q. no was the number of men of whom your band wy, 
com 

—_ Besides the five whom you have arrested, I um iy 
sixth. 

“Q, a you in correspondence with the inhabitants? 
“A. No, 

“Q. Where have you hidden your treasures? 

“A. That is a question which I shall not answer, Ty 
day will come when you will be satisfied that my heir »ij 
well employ the inheritance he will derive from me. 
“Here ended the examination; and the Captain 

nik adds, by way of note, that neither threats nor 
sions, nor privations, nor punishments, could obtain any other 
results. (Signed) “* JouTEKor, Secretary” 
We next come to the examination of + but, 
as it leads to no very important results, it has been though: 
only necessary to give a summary of it. 

Moussoum is a ‘Tartar, two years older than Kara Ais 
and has been in the service of N oussiram Bey. He admis 
qhat he followed Kara Aly, and that he has participated in 
the robberies and pillagings with which he is charged; but 
he positively denies that he has ever been guiity of my. 
der. He atfirms that the banditti always considered Kan 
Aly to be the true and legitimate Khan, and Fazry to bebis 
wife. The devotion of Fazry for Kara Aly was 
fied ; she loved him sincerely and entirely, and, as he states, 
never was aware that her father and brothers fell by bis 
hand; nor did she know in what country she was actually 
living. Kara Aly told her that her father and brothers were 
stil living in Kazan, and that she was in the midst of the 
mountains of Kirgis Taj. Not one of the brigands dared 
venture to undeceive her, “for,” says Moussoum, “Kan 
Aly had a aes yatagan, and a hand ever ready for punish- 
ment.” Moussoum agrees with Kara Aly as to the num 
ber of the band, and equally declares that no sort of under. 
standing existed between him and the inhabitants, and that 
nobody, except their chief, knew where the treasure wes 
concealed. To this statement he has constantly adhered. 

Three of the brigands taken on the day of the attack tp- 
on the caravan—Kendjibeck, aged 76; Mumag, 2; De 
Saharin, 20—were natives of Kajsak Kirgis, deserters fon 
the 16th regiment of Oural Cossacks. They state tht, 
having been sent in search of Kara Aly, they had been 
made prisoners by him. and under those circumstances hed 
consented to serve under him. In all other particularsther 
depositions are extremely like those of Moyssoum. 

Ywan Rubtchenko, aged 23 years, Oural Cossack ofthe 
16th regiment, is questioned in a similar manner to the pre 
vious prisoners, and gives precisely similar answers; but 
he states, in addition, that from time tu time the Kara Kir 
_———- is the independent Black Kirgis—came to se 

ara Aly, and that he was sometimes absent from te 
cavern ten days. Kara Aly was confronted with Yum 
Rubtchenko, denied the whole of the statement, which» 
alarmed him, that he dared not repeat what he had said, te 
truth of which, it must be confessed, none of the other 
who were accused in any degree confirmed. 

We now come to, perhaps, the most interesting part of 
this most curious case, anc that is the examination of te 
beautiful Fazry herself. 

“ Fazry,” says the reporter, “is lovely beyond descriptior 
her eyes are full of intellect and expression, her features ut 
somewhat strongly developed, which, with ber dark cor 
plexion, give an additional expression of grief and i 
to her fine countenance. She is now about twenty years of 
age, and professes the Mahometan religion.” 

The Captain Isprauwnik commenced his examination 

“Q. Fazry, why have you thus followed the fortunes 
the murderer of your father and your brothers? =» 

Fazry replied, bathed in tears, that she was up to 
of her capture ignorant of their fate; but then, ‘ 
beautifal countenance with an air of decision and resolute, 
she added, “If | kad known that they were dead, Label 
still have remained with Kara Aly; he is so noble, 60 bast 
some, and I love him so much. I love him still :— fase 
brothers forgive me!” and she again burst into tears. prey 

Fn ae where have you been since you left your #™ 

at 


“A. In the subterranean castle, inherited by Kare Ah 
from his royal ancestors. It did not contain did re 
like those in my father’s house, but Kara Aly was 





crimes which had been committed by his people, the cata- 
logue of which is omitted, as not being interesting to the 


“Q. Are you aware of the robberies which have bes 
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ecctt.S.S.=.:. QF = 
mitted by Kara Aly? 

“ ‘% = ie speak felsely—Kara Aly is no rob- 
ber; he made war upon his enemies. 

“Q, Did you ever see his subjects? 

«A. The wile of a Khan does not degrade herself by look- 
jng at his subjects. I saw only five servants, who are now 
your prisoners of war. 

“Q. Do you know where the treasures of Kara Aly are 


«A, The wife of a Khan does not trouble herself with such 
matters. He never knew what want was. Let me see 
him!—my husband—my master! and you wiil see me happy.” 

“No further discovery was made by Fazry. The inter- 
view which she requested with Kara Aly was refused. 

“From the examinations of the ouantay people nothing 
more was elicited calculated to throw any further light upon 
the subject; but it is generally believed that Kara Aly had 
no accomplices, and that the Mahometan inhabitants of the 
district of Zarazeek and the Government of Kazan were in 
no degree implicated in the crimes committed by him or his 
followers. (Signed) “Szator, Captain Isprauwnik, 

“ Trazor, Assessor, e 
** JoutKor, Secretary. 

“Dated Dec. 10, 1837, in the town of Zarajek.”’ 

The examinations having been completed, a commission | 
from the criminal tribunal at Kazan was sent to verify them, | 
after which the tribunal, on the 21st of December, 1837, | 

ronounced the sentence, which condemned Kara Aly to! 
one hundred lashes of the knout, Moussoum, Kendjibeck, | 
Mumag, Saharin, and Ywan Rubtchenko, twenty-five | 
lashes each, and subsequently to be banished for life to hard 
labor in the mines of Siberia. 

Fazry declared innocent, and immediately set at liberty. 

On the fourth of January, 1838, the post or horse (kobi- | 
lita) to which the criminals are fastened who are destined | 
toreceive the punishment of the knout, was early in the | 
morning erected in the grande place of Kazan, and all the’ 
people of the town, of the neighboring villages, and even 

the mountains, crowded to this immense square, on 
the scaffold in the midst of which stood the executioner | 
armed with his knout, and attended by his three assistants, | 
who were selected from amongst the degraded class of dog- 
killers (hitzel). 

At ten o’clock, amidst the murmur of anxiety and imp»- | 
tence which always precedes a melancholy spectacle, the | 
sixeulprits were brought out. 

Kara Aly walked first—his head erect, his eyes bright, 
and fierce, his step firm:—the executioner having taken off | 
his clothes, he permitted him, without a word, without a, 
look, or the slightest demonstration of feeling, to fasten him | 
to the dreadful kobilitza, and when he struck him the first | 
blow with the terrible instrument of punishment, formed | 
of lashes of leather, each lash having at its end an iron 
hook, Kara sy flinched not—neither groan nor sigh es- | 
caped him, although the executioner continued his horrid | 
duty, a only by periodically taking large bumpers | 
ofbrandy. ‘The numbers of blows was anxiously counted | 
pia crowds who surrounded the scaffold, and who were | 

a> d terrified at what appeared the superhuman forti- | 
tude of the suffering victim. 

The hundredth blow having spashed into his bleeding 
back, Kara Aly was loosened from the kobilitza—but the 
— held in his arms only a corps—Kara Aly was 

! 





His five accomplices received their twenty-five lashes 
each—and, following the example of their leader, uttered 
ho murmur of complaint—after the punishment their man- 
gled bodies were removed to the hospital, whence, if they | 
recover the effects of the discipline, they will be, according | 
— sentence, transported to the government mines at 


The search after the treasures which were un slits! 
ably in Kara Aly’s possession in the cavern, has been re- 
newed, but without success. Fazry has remained ever 
since the execution in a state of stupor, which the faculty 
are of opinion will settle into melancholy madness; and 
the r, Trazoff, has been rewarded for his zeal and 
yoy by receiving the decoration of the order of St. 


This, perhaps, is one of the most extraordinary cases that 
ever occurred, or could be expected to occur in times like 
the present. The whole of the circumstances connected 
with it—the wholesale murder—the cavern—the conceal- 
ment—the savage ferocity of the leader—the extraordinary 
infatuation of the beautiful Fazry—are all characteristics of 

and long gone-by days, and all this has happened 


—— 

politician. Thomas Paine was employed by the Whigs to 
write Common Sense andthe Crisis. Sydney on Govern- 
ment was piaced in his hands, and he gave it a modern dress. 
O, but he liked a glass of bitters well! When in prison, he 
wrote his Age of Reason to please Robespierre and get out. 
—He weuld not have done so but for the dangerous situation 
in which he was placed. 





From the New-York American. 
THE TWO VOICES. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN. 
Two voices swelled athwart the lea: 
I listened while they sang ; 
One soft as lute on summer sea— 
One like the trumpet’s clang. 


FIRST VOICE. 
‘ Daughter, rest!—no cloud of sorrow 
Dews thy brow with tears of pain ; 
Sleep to-night—the dawning morruw 
Soon for thee will smile again. 
Starlight sleeps upon the water— 
Sunlight slumbers in the west; 
Close thine eyelids, ems daughter, 
Nature's voices whisper—rest ! 


‘Daughter, rest !—I smoothe thy pillow— 

Lay thy head upon it, sweet; 

Here doth never roar the billow, 
Here the drum may never beat. 

Light of war will ne’er come o’er thee— 
Sound of conflict rend thy breast; 

But thy Father's lips before thee, 
In thy dream shall murmur—rest ! 


$ Daughter, rest !—no thorn shall wound thee 

Mid thy dream of roses wild, 

Mother’s arm is clasped around thee— 
Mother rocks her widowed child. 

Sleep !—the weary herd is folded, 
Drowsy birds have « ought their nest; 

Hush !—the song which father moulded 
Dies in silence—daughter, rest!’ 


Two voices swelled athwart the lea: 
I listened while they sang; 

One soft as Jute upon the sea— 
One like the trumpet’s clang. 


SECOND VOICE. 

‘ Forward !—’mid the battle’s hum 
Roughly rolls the daring drum. 
Victory, with hurried breath, 

Calls ye, from her mouths of death: 
War, with hand of crimson stain, 
Waves ye to the front again. 
Onward! ere the field is won— 
Onward! ere the fight is done! 


‘ Forward !—raise the banner high! 
Toss its spangles to the sky, 
Let its eagle, reeking red, 
Float above the foeman’s head ; 
Let its stripes of red and white 
Blind again his dazzled sight. 
Onward! ere the field is won— 
Forward! ere the fight is done! 


‘ Forward ! to the front again! 
Urge the steed and loose the rein; 
Spur amid the rauling peal! 
Charge amid the storm of steel ! 
O’er the stream, and from the glen, 
Cowards watch the strife of men. 
Onward ! ere the field is won— 
Onward! ere the fight is done !’ 





TROUT-CATCHING. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, 
Ta xine of trout. 


ran down a mile to a brook in the bed of a low valley. It re- 
joices in no name, that I could hear of; but, like much thatis 
uncelebrated, it has its virtues. Leaving William to tie the 
horse toa hemlock, and bring on the basket, we started up 
the stream, and coming to a cold spring, my friend sat down 
to initiate me into the rudiments of preparing the fly. A very 
gay-coated gentleman was selected, rather handsomer than 
your horse-fly, and whipped upon a rod quite too teper for a 
comparison. 

“What next?” 

* Take a bit of worm out of the tin box, and cover the barb 

“Twill. Stay! where are the dits! I see nothing here 





within the last few months. 





TattrrranD axp CopsgTt.—A Philadelphia correspond- 
ent of McKenzie’s Gazette, says that in 1795 William Cob- 
bett, then in Philadelphia, taught Talleyrand, Volney. a then 
txiled mayor of Paris, and other French exiles, the English 
language. Cobbett then wrote a book to enable Frenchmen 
ne and read English, which is to this day used in Paris. 
teatoaly very ae His parlor, kitchen, hd a 

Occupi s taken | an ordinary sitting- 
Tom. Afterwards he a to mt sty political pamphlets, 


but full-grown worms, crawling about, with every one his 
complement of extremities—not a tail astray.” 

“Bah! pull a bit off!” 

“What! you don’t mean that I am to pull one of these 
squirming unfortunates in two?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“* Well, come! that seems to me rather a liberty. I grant 
you ‘my education has been neglected,’ but, my dear F., 
there in a guillotine. I had made up my mind to 
the death of the fish, but this preliminary—horror !” 

“Come! don’t be a woman!” 

**I wish l were—I should have a pair of scissors. Fancy 

















himself, and’ became notorious as a party 


We emerged from the woods of Gien- 
mary, (you left me therein my last letter,) and rounding the 
top of the hill, which serves for my sunset drop-curtain, we 


ee 
| the poor devil that the operation be as short as possible. 
Suppose your thumb slips?” 

** Why, the worm feels nothing! Pain is in the imagina- 
tion. Stay! I'll do it for you—there!”’ 

What the remainder of the worm felt, I had no opportuni- 
ty of observing,as my friend thrust the tin box into his pocket 
immediately; but the “bit” which he dropped into the palm 
of my hand, gave every symptom of extreme astonishment, 
to say the least. The passing of the barb of the hook three 
times through him, seemed rather to increase his vitality, 
ard looked to me as little like happiness as anything 1 ever 
saw on an excursion of pleasure. Far be it from me to pre- 
tend te more sensibility than Christopher North, or Izaak 
Walton. The Jatter had his humanities; and Wilson, of all 
the men I have ever seen, carries, most marked in his fine 
face, the philtre which bewitches affection. But emulous as 
1 am of their fame as anglers, and modest as I should feel at 
introducing innovations upon an art so refined, I must ven- 
ture upon some less primitive instrument than thumb and 
finger, for the dismemberment of worms. I must take scis- 
sore. 

[had never seen a trout caught in my life, and I do not 
remember at this moment ever having, myself, caught a fish, 
of any genus or gender. My first lesson, of course, was to 
see the thing done. F. stole up to the bank of the stream, 
as if his tread might wake a naiad, and threw his fly into a 
circling, black pool, sparkling with brilliant bubbles. which 
coiled away froma small brook-leap in the shade. The same 
| instant the rod bent, and a glittering spotted creature rose 
|into the air, swung to his hand, and was dropped into the 
| basket. Another fling, aud a small trail of the fly on the wa- 











ter, and another followed. With the third, I felt a curious 
uneasiness in my elbow, extending quickly to my wrist—the 
tingling of a new-born enthusiasm. F. had taken wp the 
stream, and with his lips apart, and body bent over, hike a 
mortal surprising some troopsof fays at revel, it was not rea- 
sonable to expect him to remember his pupil. So, silently I 
turned down, and at the first pooi threw in my fly. Some- 
thing bright seemed born at the instant under it, and the 
slight tilting pull upon the poll, took meso much by surprise, 
| that for a second I forgot to raise it. Up came the bright 
| trout, raining the silver water from his back, and at the se- 
cond swing through the air, (for I had not yet learned the 
| sleight of the fisher to bring him quick to hand,) he dropped 
| into the pool, and was gone. I had already begun to take his 
part against myself, and detected a pleased thrill, at his es- 
| cape, venturing through my bosom. I sat down upon a pros- 
| trate pine, to pnew-Shylock my poor worm. The tin box was 
‘in F."s pocket! Come! here wasa relief. As to the wild- 
| wood worms that might be dug from the pine tassels under 
my fect, I was incapable of violating their forest sanctuary. 
| I would fish no more. I had had my pleasure. It is not like 
| pulling up a stick or a stone, to pull up a resisting trout. It 
is a peculiar sensation, unimaginable till felt. I should like 
to be an angler very well, but for ‘he worm in my pocket. 

The brook at my feet, and around me pines of the tallest: 
lift, by thousands! You may travel through a forest, and 
look upon these communicants with the sky, as trees. But 
you cannot sit still in a forest, alone and silent, without feel- 
ing the awe of their presence. Yet the brook ran and sang 
as merrily, in their black shadow, as in the open sunshine; 
and the woodpecker played his sharp hammer on a tree ever- 
green for centuries, as fearlessly as on a shivering poplar, 
that will be outlived by such a fish-catcheras I. Truly, this 
is a world in which there is small recognition of greatness. 
As it is in the forest, so it is inthe town. The very gods 
would have their toes trod upon, if they walked without their 
wings. Yet let us take honor to ourselves above vegetables. 
The pine beneath me has been a giant, with his top in the 
clouds, but lies now, unvalued on the earth. We recognize 
greatness when it is dead. We are prodigal of love and 
honor when it is unavziling. We are, in something, above 
wood and stubble. 








having your leg pulled uff, my good fellow. I say it is due to 


I have fallen into a sad trick, dear doctor, of preaching 
sermons to myself, from these texts of nature. Sometimes, 
like other preachers, I pervert the meaning and forget the 
context, but reverie would luse its charm if it went by rea- 
son. Adien! Come up to Glenmary, and catch trout if you 
will, But I will have your worms decently drowned before 
boxed for use. T cannot sleep o’nights after slipping one of 
these harmless creatures out of his own mouth, in a vain at- 
tempt to pull him asunder. N. Y. Mirror. 


Anecpote.—The celebrated Dr. Jardine lived next house 
to a painter, and their fa” ilies were on the most. intimate 
terms. The grounds of the artist being beautifully laid out, 
he proposed that a door should be made in the garden wall, 
that the Doctor’s family might walk over them at pleasure, 
which was done. Dr. J.’s servants, however, abused this 
privilege, and made the painter consiJerable trouble, where- 
upon he sent word that he should be compelled to close the 
door unless the servants kept off bis premises. This mes- 
sage provoked the Doctor, who returned for answer that his 
friend “might do what he pleased with the door, so that he 
did not paint it!” The artist immediately retorte:! “ that 
he had received the insolent message, but did not care a 
straw about it, for he could take any thing from the Doctor 


but his physic!” 
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From the American Monthly for August. 
. THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 
* Go forth to the wouds, and tread the green dell, 
For the Spirit of Beauty is there ; 
You will see her fair form in the snow-drop’s white bell, 
You will hear her sweet voice in the air.’ 


‘I have been to the woods, I have trod the green dell, 
And pA cna ep was there; 
I saw her fair form in the snuw-drop’s white bell, 
I heard her soft voice in the air. 


* Wherever I roved, over vale, wond, or hill, 
The Spirit of Beauty would follow me still ; 
She danced in the aspen, she sighed in the gale, 
She wept iu the shower, she blushed in the vale ; 
Her —— _ thrown io od a brake, 
Her splendor shone on i e, 

I ray oe breath in the ety of n bng 

Her robe floated over the blue of heaven. 
Wherever I roved, over vale, wood, or hill, 
The Spirit of Beauty would follow me still. 
Not the buzz of an insect, or carol of bird, 
Not an echo nor sound in the valley was heard, 
Not a wild-briar rose its fi breathed, 
Not an elin its clustering foliage wreathed, 
Not a violet opened its leaves of blue, 

Not a plant or flower in the valley grew ; 
Not an ivy caressing the reck or the wall, 


Bat the Spirit of Beauty was over themall!’ A.E. 








BURIAL PLACES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A dense and motionless cloud of stagnant vapors ever 
shrouds these dreary realms. From afar, a chilling sensation 
informs the traveller that he approaches their dark and dis- 
mal precincts; and as he enters them, an icy blast rises from 
their inmost bosom, rushes forth to meet his breath, suddenly 
strikes his chest, and seems to oppose his progress. His 
very horse snuffs up the deadly effluvia, with signs of mani- 
fest terror, and exhaling a cold and clammy sweat, advances 
reluctantly over a hollow ground, which shakes as he treads 
it, and loudly re-echves his slow and fearful step. 

So long and so busily has time been at work to fill this 

n spot,—so repeatedly has Constantinople poured into 
this ultimate receptacle almost its whole contents, that the 
capital of the living, spite of its immense population, scarce 
counts a single breathing inhabitant for every ten silent in- 
mates of this city of the dead. Already do its fields of bloom- 
ing sepulchres, stretch far away on every side across the brow 
of the hills, and the bend of their valleys; already arethe ave- 
nues which cross each other at every step, in this domain of 
death, so lengthened, that the weary stranger, from whatever 
point he comes, still finds before him many a dreary mile of 

between marshalled tombs and mournful cypresses, ere 
he reaches his journey’s seemingly receding end; and yet, 

year does this common patrimony of all the heirs of de- 
cay, still exhibit a rapidly increasing size, a fresh and wider 
line of boundary, and a new belt of young plantation, grow- 
ing up between new flower beds of graves. 

As I hurried on through this awful repository, the pale far 
stretching monumental ranges rose in sight, and again reced- 
ed rapidly trom my view, in such unceasing sucvession, that 
at last I fancied some spell possessed my soul, some fascina- 
tion kept locked my senses; and I therefore still increased 
my ~ as if only on quitting these melancholy abodes I 
could hope to shake off my waking delusion. Nor was it 
until near the verge of the funereal forest through which I had 
been pacing for a full hour, a brighter light again gleamed 
athwart the ghost-like trees, that I stopped to look round, 
and to take a more leisurely survey of the ground which I 
had traversed. 

* There,’ said I to myself, ‘lie, scarce one foot beneath the 
surface of a swelling soil, ready to burst at every point with 
its festering contents, more than half the generations whom 
Death has continued to mow down for near four centuries in 
the vast capital of Islamism. There lie, side by side, on the 
same level, in cells of the size of their bodies, and only dis- 
tinguished by a marble turban somewhat longer or deeper— 
somewhat rounder or sq » personages in life, as far as 
heaven and earth asunder, in birth, in station, in gifts of na- 
ture, and long labored acquirements. There lie, sunk alike 
in their last sleep, alike food for the worm that lives on death 
the conqueror who filled the universe with his name, and 
the peasant scarce known in his own hamlet; Sultan Mah- 
mcud, and Sultan Mahmoud’s perhaps more deserving horse; 
elders bending under the weight of years, and infants of a 
single hour, men with intellects of angels, and men with un- 
derstandings inferior to those of brutes; the beauty of 
Georgia, and the black of Sennaar ; viziers, beggars, heroes, 
and women. 

-There, perhaps, mingle their insensible dust, the corrupt 
judgs and the innocent, the condemned, the murdered man, 
and his murderer, the master and his meanest slave. There, 
vile insects consume the hand of the artist, the brain of the 
philosopher, the eye which sparkled with celestial fire, and 
the lip from which flowed irresistible eloquence. All the 
soil by me for the last two hours, was once animat- 





ed myself; ail the mould which now clings to my feet, 
once formed limbs and features similar to my own. Like 
pe pen all this black, unseemly dust once thought, and will- 

and moved! And I, creature of clay, like these here cast 





——_— 


around; I, who travel through life as I do on this road, with 
the remains of my past generation strewed along my tremb- 
ling path, whether my journey last a few hours more or less, 
must still, like these here deposited, shortly rejoin the silent 
tenants of some cluster of tombs, be stretched out by the side 
of some already sleeping corpse, and while time continues its 
course, have all my hopes and fears—all my faculties and 
prospects—laid at rest, on a couch of clammy om” 
nastasius. 


Srory or Lavater.—In the Life of Wilberforce, by his 
sons, recently published, we find a singular anecdoce of La- 
vater, the celebrated physiognomist. ‘‘I had been chosen 
treasurer,’ said Lavater, “ of a certain charitable institution 
and had received the funds subscribed for its conduct, when 
a friend came in great distress, and begged me to advance 
him a sum of money to save him from bankruptcy. ‘ You 
should have it at once, but I have nosuch sum.’ ‘ You have 
the charity-fund in your power; lend me what I need from 
that. Long before the day comes on which you must pay it 
over, I shall be able to pay it, and you will save me and 
mine from ruin.’ At last [reluctantly consented. His hopes, 
as I had foreseen, were disappointed; he could not repay 
me; and on the morrow I must give in my accounts. In an 
agony of feeling, I prayed earnestly that some way of es- 
caping from difficulties might present itself, that I might be 
saved from disgracing religion by such apparent dishonesty. 
I rose frora my knees, and in the restlessness of a harassed 
mind began to pull open every drawer I had, and ransack its 
contents. Why I did it, I know not, but while I was thus 
engaged my eyes caught a small paper parcel, to the appear- 
ance of whch I was a stranger. I opened it, took it up, and 
found that it contained money ; I tore it open, and found in 
it the sum I needed to settle my accounts; but how it came 
there, or where it came from, I could never learn.’’ Mirror, 


‘ ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
+ BY MISS FRAZER. 
Died, July 31, 1838, Martan ALmeENa, only child of Dr. David L. 
and Mrs. Julia H. Scott, aged 13 months and 11! days. 
AND couldst thou die, fair child ? 
Light of the eyes that fondly gazed on thee! 
How cuuld they follow to the tomb, and see 
Dust on the fair brow piled ! 


Thou, the bright worshiped one! 

Whose morn gave promise of a fairer day, 

How would their yearning hearts have bid thee stay ! 
But the dread work is done. 


Sweet one! ere thou didst soar, 
Was it an angel’s whisper in thine ear 
That bade thee murmur names of those most dear, 
Untaught, uplisped before? 
The grave—the silent grave 
That won thee from the hearts that loved so well ; 
Death hath dissolved a bright, a dazzling spell— 
Not love itself could save! ; 


Peace to thy quiet sleep! 
Thou hast not known the fitful, feverish strife 
Of hopes and fears, that deepen with our life, 
And gather tears to weep. 


Then sleep!—thou wert but given 
Asarich perfume, briefly to repose 
Upon the bosom of the parent rose, 
And be exhaled to heaven! 
Towanda, Pa. 


Courace.—The courage that can goforth, once and away, 
to Chalk Farm, and have itself shot and snuffed with a de- 
cency, is, in our estimation, an exceeding small matter, ca- 
pable of co-existing with a life full of falsehood, feebleness, 
poltroonery, and despicability. Nay, oftener it is cowardice, 
rather, that produces the result; for consider—is the Chalk 
Farm pistoleer inspired with any reasonable behalf and de- 
termination ?—or is he hounded on by a haggard indefinable 
fear—how he will be cut at public places, and ‘plucking- 
geese of the neighborhood’ will wag their tongues at him as 
a plucked goose! If he go then and be shot at, without 
shrinking or audible uproar, it is well for him; nevertheless, 
there is nothing amazing in it. Courage to manage this, 
has not, perhaps, been denied to any man or woman. Thus, 
do not recruiting-sergeants drum through the streets of 
manufacturing towns, and collect ragged losels enough, every 
one ef whom, when dressed in red and trained a little, will 
receive fire cheerfully, for the small sum of one shilling per 
diem, and have the soul blown out of him, at least with per- 
fect propriety? The courage that only dares to die, is, on 
the whole, no sublime affair—necessary, indeed, but univer- 
sal—pitiful when it begins to parade itself. 

On this globe of ours, there are some thirty-six persons 
that manifest it, seldom with the smallest failure, during 
every second of time. Nay, look at Newgate. Do not the 
offscourings of creation, when condemned to the gallows, as 
if they were not men, but vermin, walk thither with decency, 
and ever to the whole universe give their stern good night in 
silence? What is to be undergone.once, we may undergo 
What must bs, comes almost of its own accord. Considered 
asa duelist, what a poor figure does the finest Irish Whis- 
kerando muke, compared to an English game-cock, such as 
you buy for fifteen pence! The courage that we desire and 


Bradford Argus. 











prize, is not the courage to die decently, but to li 
This, when by God’s grace it has been eek lies deep a Ki 
soul—like genial heat, fosters all virtues and gifts; 

it they could not live. In spite of our inn i En 
loos and Peterloos, and such campaigning as there has — 
this courage we allude to, and call the only one, is bees, 
rarer in these last ages than it has been in any a r 
since the Saxon invasion under Hengist. Altogether _ 
it can never be among men; otherwise the s —— 
no longer for this world. Here and there, in all tj = 
der various guises, men are sent hither, not only to Pa 
strate, bui to exhibit it, and testify, as from heart to heen, 
that it is still possible, still practicable. Thomas Cartyla, 





The following stanzas we select from a number y 
the late exhibition of the Albany Female Academy.” We = 
ey are the ve Jan 
of the above mentioned iastitetion. Bay @ then graduais 
HYMN. 
On say, are not pure and humble strains 
More sweet to the ear of heaven, 
Than the peals of lofty minstrels 
That the swelling trump bask given? 
The notes of triumph may not blend 
With the anthem high above, 
Like the voice that steals on the stilly air 
With the whispered words of love. 


Sweet tones break forth from the dimpled rill 

That steals through the lowly vale, 
And the wind-swept bells of the forest breathe 

Their hymns on every gale ; 
Then shall not we, with flower ard stream, 

Unite our fervent lays— 
In one soft gush of choral song 

Pour forth our heart-felt praise? 
A Literary Lapy.—That remarkable woman, the Dagh- 
ess of Abrantes died lately in Paris. She was buried en §. 
turday the 10th of June. One of the journals says of her 
“Her celebrity commenced where, with the world in gener, 
it finishes—with the loss of fortune. The reputation which 
her works have acquired in Europe does equal honor to the 
energy of her character and the liveliness of her wit.- The 
latter quality shines conspicuously in her memoirs, as does 
also another very rare virtue, even amongst the best wri 
the case and conversational tone with which she writes. To 
judge truly of mankind something more than justice is necey- 
sary, nemely, amiability of character and goodness of heart, 
both of which she possessed in a very uncommon degree 
throughout her various changes in life; thus, notwithstend. 
ing her repeated and brillant success, she rever had ali 
enemy. Although the excess of her literary labors were a 
subject of reproach with her family and friends yet she was 
always at the disposal of any one who came to ask a service 
of her. Her time, her attention, the produce of her sleep 
less nights, all was freely given. In descending fromabrilliant 
position, the only custom she could not divest herselfof wasthat 
of obliging; and as, under every regime, she preserved the 
importance due to her personal value, she fancied herself 
stillrich. She had much greatness of mind, and ber 
delicacy so far in her social relations, that she left her near 
est friends in ignorance of the pecuniary embarrassments 
which embittered her last days. After having for years done 
the honors of Paris to al] Europe, she died in a lodging hove 
at Challor, where the great part of her friends only entered 
to see her bier borne to the cemetry of Montmartre. It was 
followed by M. Chateaubriand. Victor Hugo, and nearly 
every literary or distinguished character in Paris.” 

For the New-Yorker 
EPIGRAM. 
You blame me, friend, that, in my carping verse, 
I overlook your Muse's various wealth ; 
But why need I her pompous praise rehearse, 
When you can do it, Tom, so well yourself? F. 











TropicaL Tuunper Storm.—In tropical countries the 
phenomena of thunder storms are more dreadful and appal 
ing than in our temperate climate. The thunder frequently 
continues for days and weeks in almost one incessant rest 
the rains are poured down in torrents, and the flashes # 
lightning follow each other in so rapid a succession, that the 
whole atmosphere and the surrounding hills seem to beint 
blaze. In some instances the most dreadful effects 
been produced by the bursting of an electrical cloud. 
1772, a bright cloud was observed at midnight to covert 
mountain in the Island of Java; it emitted globes of fires 
luminous, that the night became as clear as day. Its efiecs 
were astonishing. Every thing was destroyed for sev 
leagues round. Houses were demolished ; plantations wert 
buried in the earth; and two thousand one hu 

forty peopls lost their lives, hesides one thousand five br 
dred head of cattle, and a vast number of horses end 
animals. »! 


A Roux Bitt.—Tom presented his bill to his neighbet 
Joe for services rendered. The latter looked it over and & 
pressed much surprise at the amount. ‘“‘ Why, Tom, it r 
me that you have made out a pretty round bill here, eh 














“ I am sensible it is a round one,” quoth Tom—“ and I 
come for the purpose of getting it squared.” 
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The News of the Week is of vatied and general though 
not absorbing interest. Like every thing else, it is affected 
by the dullness and lassitude of tervent mid-summer. Even 
the arrival of the Great Western, with advices sixteen days 
later from Europe, hardly disturbed the ‘slumberous silence’ 
which had invested all things commercial, international and 
monicipal. Since the Coronation, Europe wears as dull an 
aspect as America, with not even the excitement of strong 
political strife to prevent the rust of inaction. England is 
sleeping off the intoxication of her Coronation loyalty, and 
her vast manufacturing interests are slowly recovering from 
their temporary depression connected with the failure of the 
American market—meanwhile politics and moneyed opere- 
tions are nearly at a stand, or indicate no remarkable occur- 
rences; France is rapidly increasing her manufactures, com- 
merce and general industry, under the stimulus of awakened 
enterprise, prolonged tranquillity, and steadily expanding 
Bank emissions; Spain would seem to be approaching the 
end of her long and most desolating civil war, through the 
failure of the subsidies heretofore granted by the Despotic 
Powers to Don Carlos and the general exhaustion and mise- 
ry of that wretched country; Russia is quietly pursuing her 
gigantic schemes of aggrandizement in the East, while her 
Autocrat affects indifference and is absent on a visit of uncere- 
monious friendship to the veteran Bernadotte of Sweden, and 
the Continental journals are teeming with accounts of Rus- 
sian defeats in Circassia and the regions of the Caucasus and 
Caspian—accounts which we are inclined to consider as 
mainly Russian fabrications. A rumor spread through West- 
ern Europe a few weeks since that the Russian troops had 
entered Teheran, the capital of Persia! which, though 
groundless beyond doubt, shows the feverish apprehension 
so justly entertained of the grasping designs of the Nogthern 
Despotism, as well as the thurough mystification which that 
power has been able to throw over its operations in the East. 
If a war shall really ensue between the tottering empire of 
Sultan Mahmoud and his rebellious vassal of Egypt, we shall 
strongly suspect that it kas its origin in some deep-laid 
scheme of Russian aggrandizement. 


In our own country the securing of a bountiful Summer 
Harvest is a theme of universal and just congratulation— 
modified, however, by the discouraging accounts of the wide- 
spread injury of the Fall crops by drouth. The Wheat 
Harvest of the whole country will exceed by millions of bush- 
els any ever before secured—it being probable that every 
State in the Union has harvested more of this essential grain 
than ever before, and some twice or thrice as much. The 
accounts from all the Western States, but especially from 
the farther settlements, from Virginia, from Maine, and 
from our own State, are alike auspicious. Rye is less abun- 
dant, but there is a fair crop. So far as we have heard, the 
suffering from drouth has been mainly cenfined to a strip of 
territory on the Atlantic, from New Hampshire to North 
Carolina, and running back an average of perhaps one hun- 
dred miles. There has been local suffering in other quar- 
ters, but not to a great extent. An earlier want of rain was 
thought to have greatly damaged the Cotton of the South, 
but we believe the rains of July in that region, neurly effaced 
the traces of its effects. In spite of the many complaints 
which reach us from particular sections, and especially from 
the seaboard for two or three hundred miles each side of us, 
we hope there will be an average crop of Catton, Corn, and 
all other agricultural products this season. The area ofland 
under cultivation is doubtless fifteen or twenty per cent. 
greater than ever before. The last advices from Europe 
state that recent rains and favorable weather had greatly im- 
proved the agricultural prospects both of Great Britain and 
the Continent, and the apprehensions of an alarming scarcity 
had been entirely dissipated. Still, there is every proba- 
bility that the coming Winter will witness a large export of 
bread-stuffs from the United States, and perhaps, in part, to 
England. : 
In politics there is much determined feeling, and efficient, 
though not boisterous action, about these days. Each suc- 
e Cessive election usually exhibits a larger vote than was ever 








————— 

taken in the sume State or District before. We have reason 
to believe that such will be the case in most of the August 
Elections—at least in Illinois and Missouri. Kentucky will 
vote light, as there is in effect no longer a political contest 
in that State, and only Members of the Legislature now to 
be chosen. Alabama may also vote lighter than last year, 
as there were then a Governor and Members of Congress to 
be chosen, and nuw only a Legislature, except in one Dis- 
trict, where there is a Special Election for Member of Con- 
gress in place of Mr. Lawler, deceased. All these States 
voted on Monday, and we expect some returns from each in 
season for our next. 

In North Carolina, the main Election took place day before 
yesterday, though some portions of the Sta'e voted on each 
of the two preceding Thursdays. Our advices are of course 
meagre, but sufficient, we think, to ensure the re-election of 
Gov. Dudley by some thousands. In many Counties not 
more than half the Administration vote was thrown for Gov. 
Branch; in others, a very full one. It has proved a very ju- 
dicious nomination, however, as the Administration party on 
the strength of it have carried three Delegates in Halifax 
(Mr. Branch’s residence,) and one in Northampton adjoin- 
ing—both heretofore strong Whig counties. Thus far, the 
Whigs have gained two Delegates in Pitt and three in Cra- 
ven, and their opponents the four above mentioned. The 
Whigs have elected 3 in Beaufort, 3 in Pitt, 3 inCraven, 1 
in Columbus, 1 in Washington, 2 in Northampton, and the 
Senator in Halifax—14 in all; the opposing party 3 in Edge- 
ec mb, 3 in Wayne, 3 in Warren, 3 in Halifax and 1 in North- 
ampton—13 in all. These Counties elected 13 Whig to 14 
Adm. at the last Legislative Election—1836. These returns 
indicate a pretty close contest, so far as the Legislature is 
eoncerned. In eight of the above Counties, (Halifax and 
Northampton not heard from,) Dudley has 2,456 votes, 
Branch 1,856. In 1836, Dudley hud 2,439, Spaight, Adm., 
4,215—Craven is but partially heard from. There can, of 
course, be no doubt of Dudley’s re-election. 

The domestic news of the past week has been less strongly 
spiced with murder and violence than usual, but we are com- 
pelled to rcord some disastrous losses by fire. The confla- 
gration at Hudson is especially calamitous. Nea:ly a hun- 
dred families were suddenly deprived of a home—fortunately 
ata most benignant season. Beside this, a fire in Mobile, 
another in Baltimore, a serious one in Brooklyn, another at 
Hoboken, and several minor losses in New-England, swell 
the week’s record of disasters. Add to these the accounts 
from various quarters, of damage by tempests, hai!-storms 
and lightning, and we have an account of afHlictive casualties 
which we trust will not often be equalled. 





A Uniform Currency.—We published some weeks since 
a resolution of the Banks of | ouisiana, declaring their avility 
to resume on the Ist day of January next, provided the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania will agree to furnish a 
medium of domestic exchanges between the distant sections 
of the Union. We have since received the resolutions of the 
Citizen’s Bank, dissenting from the above, and advocating a 
resumption on the Ist of January at any rate. Of course, 
our readers understand that we like this doctrine a great 
deal better than the other. If the Banks are solvent, we do 
not see why a postponemert till the first of January will not 
afford them ample time either to make their paper equal to 
specie or withdraw it from circulation. And, if they are 
able to redeem it, we know no reason, and can allow none, 
for their continued refusal to do so. But there is some por- 
tion of the doctrines put forth by this Bank which we believe 
—nay, which we positively know to be mistaken. We have 
mislaid the paper, and cannot quote the resolution at this 
moment; but the following extract from the recent “ Address 
of the Republican Members of Congress,” embodies precisely 
the same sentiment : 


“ That which is now very generally called the difference 
of exchange, is, in reality, but a difference in the value of the 
prevailing paper currency et different points. To put an 
end to that, requires no Bank of the United States. It is 
now vanishing as fast as the Banks resume specie payments, 
and, we trust, will soon cease throughout the Uniun, without 
the agency of any coercive power whatsoever. The real dif- 
ference of exchange will then remain, consisting of the cost 
of transporting specie or specie funds from one piace to 








another. In this business there has been heretofore, and 
will soon be again, vast competition, which will reduce the 
expense to the lowest amount for which the can 
be performed. For the country, this is the t basis on 
which it can rest.” 

It does really seem to us that the promulgators of these 
doctrines cannot have been in the United States during 
the last five years—to say nothing of fifty. The unequal and 
often exorbitant rates of domestic exchange are occasioned 
solely by the suspension, are they? Then how came they to 
exist fur months before there was the remotest fears of a 
suspension? How came they to grow worse and worse from 
the moment of the Removal ef the Deposites up to the sus 
pension—a period of nearly four years? That they did so, 
we do positively know, and so does every man affected by 
exchanges—at least in the city of New-York. For instance: 
the notes of the Agricultural Bank at Natchez were about 4 
per cent. discount here before the Removal of the Deposites. 
They were removed into that very Bank, among others; and 
within three months the rate of discount on its notes was 
higher; and it continued to rise until the winter and spring 
of 1837, when they would command less then seventy-five 
cents on a dollar, while every one was redeemed with specie 
on demand. If the gentlemen who talk so flippantly about 
the causes of inequality were obliged to receive money from 
all quarters, and sell it for what it would fetch, it would add 
something to their practical knowledge of this subject. 


The truth is here : The value of a bank note or bill of ex- 
change, (for a bank note is simply a bill of exchange where 
it will not pass as money,) when at a distance from the place 
of redemption, is regulated rather by the demand for ex- 
change on that point than by its specie value at home. Last 
summer the notes of the Benk of Pontiac, which boasted that 
it never suspended payment or refused specie, were 20 per 
cent. discount here, in the irredeemable notes of our Banks. 
So the notes of the United States Bank, accounted irredeema- 
ble, will actually command their face in specie at many points 
where they are particularly wanted, while the notes of De- 
troit and other specie-paying Banks, can only be sold at a 
heavy discount at those same points. It‘s the demand for 
them there, quite as much as the mode of payment at home, 
that regulates their value. ‘ The cost of transporting specie 
or specie funds,’ which is said to constitute ‘ the real differ- 
ence of exchange,’ is wholly undefinable and delusive. A 
man has a five dollar bill on the Bank of Milwaukie or Ar- 
kansas, which will not pass for money in New-York: can 
any man tell him what is ‘the cost of transporting specie or 
specie funds’ from the place of redemption? If the cost of 
transporting five dollars in specie is meant, it would amount 
to more than the whole sum. Besides the interest on the 
sum in transitu is to be added; for your note becomes mer- 
chandize, and not money, from the moment it is s*arted until 
the product is realized. The cost of directly transporting 
one hundred dollars and returning the avails might swallow 
up the proceeds. But let it be the business of some body or 
institution to keep exchange between New-York and Arkan- 
sas within two per cent., and let it have capital, facilities 
and knowledge of its duties, and the thing might be done, as 
it has been. In suchan undertaking, system, and an adapta- 
tion of the means tw the end required, are every thing. One 
man may expend a hundred dollars in realizing ‘the avails of 
a heavy draft on Michigan; another may be able to so ar 
range his draft as to make it equal to par. We hold that 
specie payments are the basis of all equality and steadiness 
of values; they must be enforced and maintained ; but specie 
payments alone will not make a hundred dollars in Natchez 
worth ninety-nine in New-York. To that end, something 
else is requisite. 








“ The People,” is the title of a new paper which has 
reached us from Brazoria, Texas, published by Leger Thomp- 
son. It bears at the head the names of Lamar and Burnet 
as the ‘ Democratic” candidates for President and Vice 
President of the Republic of Texas. As nobody is striving 
to get up a Natiunal Bank, nor to do any naughty thing of 
the sort which may upset or undermine the liberties of the 
Sovereign People of that chivalrous nation, we are at a lors 
to know how the the term “‘ Democratic” is at all distinctive 
in the case. What can it mean? Probably Gammon, 
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The Reform of our Banking System is made their war- 
ery for the pending contest, by the Administration press of 
Oiio. As they appear to mean Reform and not destruction, 
we presume they will have little opposition to their ostensi- 
ble object, even if they do not get into power. The wish to 
amend whatever experience has proved erroneous or defect- 
ive in our system of Banking, cannot be confined to one party. 
But we observe one point aimed at by the Reform-seekers 
of Ohio, which they will give up after further investigat:on. 
The personal liability of stockholders is an exaction which 
will simply embarrass the transfer of shares, without be- 
ing worth a rye-straw as a security to the public. A Bank 
that can be brought to fail, will never be found to have any 
stockholders whose personal responsibility is worth any thing. 
In a country strictly agricultural, where the transfer of stock 
is not one of the most ordinary transactions of business, this 
exaction may be endurable; but at commercial points, it is 
a clog to every thing, and a benefit to nobody. If any such 
responsibility is exacted, the act ought to be entitled, “‘ An 
act to drive men of wealth, prudence and ability out of the 
business of banking, and deliver it over to rogues, specule- 
tors and gambling adventurers.” 





The Federal Constitution.—A correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer suggests two important amendments to 
the Constitution of the Unlted States; first, the annulling of 
the Veto power, leaving Congress to make laws and the Pre- 
sident to execute them; secondly, a change of the mode of 
electing President.and Vice President from separate Electo- 
ral Colleges voting in their several States to a single College, 
to be composed of the Electors chosen by all the States, to 
meet at the Capitol and ballot until one person has a majori- 
ty of all the votes for President and another for Vice Presi- 
dent, thus keeping the election out of Congress in any event. 
On the first blush, these propositions strike us favorably. 


The Worcester Palladium, a very respectable journal in 


Massachusetts, has gradually veered from the Whig to the) : 


Administration side in politics. Its last number, which gives 
evidence of the completeness of the transformatior, contains 
the following item : 

* Georgia.—The Whig candidates for Congress are all in 
favor of the Sub-Treasury.” 

We are sure this is not a wilful misstatement, and we there- 
fore beg leave to assure the Editor that it is positively untrue. 
One of those candidates is a Memberof the present Congress, 
and voted against the Sub-Treasury throughout. Not more 
than éwo of the nine who compose the ticket have indicated 
the opinion ascribed to the whole by the Palladium. 





The Currency.—The Roxbury Bank, Mass., bas utterly 
failed. Many of the New England Banks which were tem- 
porarily embarrassed have got up again. Of this class are 
the Woodstock, Wells River, and Newbury, Vt. and the 
Lancaster, N. H. All New Hampshire money is now good. 
The Wolfborough is 3 per cent. discount; all others redeem 
at Boston: discount here, one-half of onepercent. Allthe Ver- 
mont Banks are right but the Windsor, which is probably 
ruined by the conduct of its late President, and the Essex, a 
very small affair, which does not redeem any where butaway 
up in its own forlorn corner of creation, and is rather in bad 
credit. The St. Albans Bank does not redeem in Boston, 














and its notes are therefore at a discount, but it ig esteemed 
perfectly sound. 

Not a single Connecticut Bank has given way under the} 
pressure of the times. Those of Fairfield County were hard | 
pressed before the Suspension, and fur a season after it, but 
now all are right. 

Maine, we believe, has gone pretty safely through the 
Great Revulsion. 

As to New-York, we believe every Bank in the State stands 
much firmer now than before the Suspensiun. The River 
Banks are all at par in this city; all West of Albany, one-| 
half per cent. discount. 

New-Jersey has not experienced a Bank failure within the 
last year that we know of. Some of her Banks have already 
resumed in full; the remainder will do so on the 13th inst. 
(Monday. ) 








Pennsylvania has had one failure—the rascally Lumber- 





mens’ Bank at Warren. We believe all the others that have 





not already done so will resume on the 13th. Philadelphia 
money is now only half per cent. discount here—as good as 
ever it was. 

Maryland will resume easily. Baltimore money is only 
one per cent. discount here. 

Virginia will also resume in full on Monday. Her new 
Exchange Bank goes into operation forthwith. 

Ohio notes are as good now as at any time since the Re- 
moval of the Deposites. Discount from three to four per 
cent. A Bank Convention has settled that the Resumption 
shall take place on the 13th. The only delinquent among 
them is the Canton Bank, and we hear that will soon be on 
its legs again. 

Michigan Wild Cat is not generally bought bere. Char- 
tered ranges from four to twelve per cent. discount. Detrvit 
is of course the best. 

The exchanges on more distant States are generally im- 
proving. Even the rates for Mississippi are less aborninable 
than they have been. 





Lovis1ana.—The entire returns of the votes cast for Go- 
vernor at the recent Election, have been received. Though 
adding very little to wnat we have already published, we 
shall give them as soon as we can lay handson them. Mear- 
while, the following are the aggregates: 

For Andre B. Roman, Whig, - - - - - + 7,565 

Dennis Prieur, Adm., - - - - - + 6,741 





Majority for Roman, - - - - - 824 
Total vote, 14,306—nearly 4,000 higher than ever before. 





Thomas S. Shields and David Fisher are nominated as 
Whig candidates for Congress in Mr. Hamer's District, 
Ohio. 

The President, on his way through Virginia to the Sul- 
phur Springs, was every where received with the high con- 
sideration due to his station, and the hospitable cordiality 
which a gentleman ncver fails to receive in the Old Domin- 
ion. He made his halts generally at private mansions, stay- 
ing a day or two with Hon. Wm. C. Rives. 

Albert S. Benton, the Whig candidate for Clerk of Orange 
county last fall, defeated by the non-return of the votes of 
Monroe township, has been declared the rightful Clerk by 
the Supreme Court at its late term, vice Lebteus L. Vail, 
Adm., who held the return. 

Hon. Benjamin Randall, of Bath, has been nominated for 
Congress by the Whigs of the Lincoln District, Maine, (late 
Cilley’s now Robinson’s.) There was a great Convention to 
nominate Congressmen and Senators, and Hon. John Holmes 
was one of the speakers. (Didn't we hear, a yeer or two 
ago, that John was trying hard to be a Van Buren man ?) 

Commodore John Rogers, the Senior Officer of the Ameri- 
can Navy, died at Philadelphia on Wednesday night of last 
week, at an advanced age. He had been an inmate of the 
Naval Asylum through the last fifteen months, and was suf- 
fering under partial or mild derangement. 
one of unusual distinction. 

By this death, Com. Barron becomes the Senior Officer of 
the Navy, with a salary increased from $2,500 to $3,500. 

The Bennington County Whig, at Manchester, Vt., has 
been revived by the Whig citizens of that place, who make 
out the late publisher no better than he should be. 

The Saratoga Sentinel of Tuesday the 7th, says that the 
number of arrivals at the Springs during the last week, was 
not far from 2,000, and the departures about the same. The 
average number-recruiting at the Springs is now about 3,000 
Among the late arrivals, we casually heard the names of 


Gov. Sprague of R. I., and Hon. N. B. Borden, of Mass. 
A Silly Hoaz.—A promising lad, named Albro, who ar- 


His funeral was 


| rived at Buffalo early last week from the South, forged a let- 
|| ter asserting the death of Henny Cray. 


A great sensation 
was excited; but the contemptible villany was soon de- 
tected. 

The Supreme Court of the United States commenced « 
Rule Term at Washington on Monday—Chief Justice Taney 
en the Bench. The first cause was an application for a 
Mandamus by the old Clerk of the Louisiana Circuit, who 
has been superseded, as he asserts, without right. Appli- 
cation successful. 


—————— 

The Conservatives of Dutchess Co. have called a County 
Convention to meet at Poughkeepsie on Monday. T 
some strong names attached. 


Col. Mark A. Cooper, one of the Whig State Rights Cop. 
gressional ticket in Georgia, has declared himself a friend of 
the Sub-Treasury scheme. We believe some of the “Union’ 
ticket, and some more of the State Rights ticket, are averse 
to that project. If the voters should choose to allow their 
feelings on the financial question to overrule their party pres 
judices, the politics of Georgia will fall into glorious op. 
fusion. 


here are 


General Jackson has recently become a member of the 
Preshyterian Church, at the same time with many members 
of his family. The account given in the religious papers is 
truly affecting. 

In Missouri, at the last advices, the rival candidates for 
Congress and the Legislature, were “ going it with a perfect 
looseness,”’ as the Western idiom hasit. The Square-topped 
stumps will all be worn out by the feet of haranguers when 
the contestis over. We look for a poll of 30,000 votes, and 
a small Administration majority. The line is very distincily 
toed on both sides—National Bank or Sub-Treasury. 

Gov. Kent has determined to 1un the Boundary Line be. 
tween Maine and the British Possessions, as claimed by 
eur Government. Opposition is anticipated from the British 
authorities, but we think without good reason. If an; is 
made, it will be resisted. 


Massachusetts has raised an unusually fine crop of Wheat 
this season. Corn and other Fall crops have suffered much 
from drought, but heavy showers have recently fallen—it ig 
hoped, in season to ensure a decent yield. 


Major Richard Delafield has been appo'nted Superintend- 
ant at West Point, vice Lieut. Col. De Russy, who takes 
charge of the Public Works on the Delaware. 


Hon. Joseph C. Noyes has been nominated fur re-election 
by the Whigs of the Hancock and Washington District, 
Maine. 

The Madisonian (Conservative) strongly advocates tle 
limitation of the Presidential term to four years—or, more 
strictly, that no President shall be eligible to an immediate 
re-election. This looks well; but the mischief is that those 
out of power are always its advocates, and are sure to grow 
cool about it the moment they get in. 


The Whigs of Pennsylvania celebrate the 13th of Au- 
gust (Monday next) ia honor of Gov. Ritner and the Re- 
sumption. 

Mr. Robert Mayo, a Clerk in the War Department et 
Washington, has been discharged by Secretary Poinsett for 
communicating to Ex-President Adams the private letter uf 
Gen. Jackson to Wm. S. Fulton, published in our last. 


NEW TREASURY CIRCULAR. 
To Collectors and Receivers of Public Money. 
Treasury DeraRTMENT, July 14, 1838. 

Congress having adjourned without making any additional 
provisions for the security or safe-keeping of the public money, 
it is obvious that in the present state of the laws and the 
Banks, an unusual responsibility devolves upon those who 
collect the revenues of the General Government. The diffi- 
culty in obtaining suitable depositories for it, as well asin 
transferring or paying it out conveniently, without the aid of 
that fnrther legislation the necessity and character of which 
have been fully explained in public communications from this 
Department, imposes on all Collectors and Receivers the 
duty of extraordinary vigilance and care. 

The President expects that exertions corresponding to the 
occasion will cheeffully be made by every officer, and that no 
effort will be spared to have all the laws, as well as the regu- 





lations and instructions of the Treasury Department, scrupt- . 


lously enforced. Accuracy in your accounts; punctuality in 
returns; promptness in your deposits and payments, and em 
tire forbearance to use any part of the public funds for pr 
vate purposes, will, it his hoped, characterize the whole class 
of collecting affairs hereafter, In the present condition 

things, if any departure frum such a course should unfortu- 
wately occur, it will be much regretted ; and, however um 
pleasant the task, an exemplary and severe notice of the it 


regularity will become necessary, in order to secure the great, 


public interests involved in the subject. The duty on the 


part of the public officers to abstain from the employment of 


the public money for private advantage is so ap 
no excuse whatever for it can be deemed admissible. Ree 











pectfully yore 








EVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury: 
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' of suspending the collection of executions till the times are 





GENERAL NEWS. 





AMilitary Convention assembled at Norwich, Vt., on the 
fourth of July—3 or 400 militia officers and other persons 
fecling an interest in the means of public defence being pre- 
sent. The following is among the resolutions adopted : 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of the members of this 
Convention, the Military Academy at West Point is well cal- 
culated to establish a Military Aristooracy in the United 
States, and to constitute the nucleus of a permanent Stand- 
ing Army, and that, consequently, it ought to be abolished ; 
and the amount which it costs the people to support it (about 
two hundred thousand dollars per annum) ought to be ap- 

iated to the furnishing of instruction, and improving the 
discipline of she militia of the United States.” 

Shall we go this doctrine? We are strongly inclined to it. 
There are some two or three hundred raw Army Officers 
about to be created ; and how many soldiers, that have served 
gears in the line, will get a nibble? Not half a dozen. 





af 


Presbyterian Schism.—The Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia has decided on the preliminary question, that it has cog- 
nizance of the rights of property held under the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and of course that the claims of the Old 
School and New School parties to the property of the Church 
may be contested at its bar. Here is work for the lawyers. 

The Drouth {or Drought—which is it 1)—has been very 
injurious to the Fall Crops in Virginie and Maryland. In 
the latter it is thought that less than half a crop of Corn and 
Potatoes will be realized. 


The Bank of Michigan, at Detroit, has paid over to asuf- 
ferer by the burning of the Steamboat Washington on Lake 
Erie, the amount of his money in notes of that Bank lost in 
the disaster. He was a stranger, and his own affidavit was 
taken for the fact. {3° How much better off would he have 
been if he had had the real Benton currency? 

Hard Times in Michigan.—The Pontiac Courier con- 
tains a notice of a village meeting to consider the propriety 


easier. The Monroe paper_has fourteen columns of Mort- 
gage Sales advertised. Hard sledding this; but ‘ the good 
times will come round again,’ as the French proverb has it. 
Steaming in the Far East.—A vigorous effort is now 
making in England to establish a regular steam communica- 
tion between England and Egypt, thence over land to the 
Red Sea, and by steam again to British India. It is said 
that eighteen steamboats now visit Alexandria every month 
from different parts of Continental Eurepe. 
Hon. William Key Bond is nominated for re-election by 
the Whigs of the Chilicothe District, Ohio. 
Treasury DepartTMent, Aug. 1, 1838. 
The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by the Act of Oc- 
tober 12, 1837, having been issued, viz. .......+++++0+ $10,000,000 00 
And there having been redeemed of them about. ...... 7,100,000 00 


The new emissions made in place of those under the act 
of May 12, 1838, have been. .......eeeerseeeeseeees- 5,086,582 81 


This leaves a balance of all oy equal to only.. $7,986,582 81 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 





Salt Dutics.—The sum puid into the Treasury on account 
of salt duties, for the month of July, in each of the last three 
years, was as follows, viz 


In July, 1836, $21,819 97 Increase. 
In July, 1837, 23,488 31 $1,667 36 
In July, 1838, 27,070 24 3,581 93 





Ex-President Adams has steadily refused to attend the 
Webster Dinner, an Abolition Meeting, &c. &c., but at last 
the Ladies of Hingham, pressed him for his company at e 
Fishing and Pic-Nic party at Tranquillity Grove in that town, 
and the veteran ‘had not the heart to refuse them. He at- 
tended, and-made a speech on the occasion, from which we 
make the following extract : 

“He would say of the Ladies, what was once said by a 
Senator in Congress, now no more, that in relation to his do- 
mestic affairs, his wife was the Committee of Ways, and he 
was the Commitiee of Means. * * * Without detaining the 
company longer, he said, after thanking them for their kind- 
ness and approbation, an apology for his brevity might be 
found in this large collection of Ladies. He had found in 
the course of his life that it was an easy matter to address 
two hundred-and-forty men, but it had been to him a suffi- 
ciently arduous task to address successfully one woman.” 


Cold Weather at Memphis.—The Memphis Enquirer of 


the 13th ult. says: “ Until yesterday, the weather has been 


———————— 








Liberia, the Americo-African Colony, is now afflicted with 
a terrible cattle-sickness, which is destroying nearly all the 
domestic animals of the colonists. The cows are seized 
with a shaking, or trembling, and soon fall dowa and die. 
Hogs have a grent swelling in the throat, which increases 
till they are suffocated. The cause is probably poison. — 


The Emperor Nicholas of Russia lately paid a friendly 
visit of personal friendship to old King Bernadotte of Swe- 
den. He went in a steamboat without any ceremony, and 
walked into the King’s apartments unannounced and unex- 
pected. 

The Steamboat Mary Express contrived to burst her 
boiler at Blakely, near Mobile, on Wednesday the 25th ult., 
while waiting fer the mail. The boat was much injured, 
but the possengers had a remarkable escape. The boilers 
Lhad been taken from an old blown-up boat, and were about 
the thickness of sheet iron! 


FROM FLORIDA. 

Extract of a letter frum an officer of the army to his friend in this 
city, dated Tampa Bay, July 15, 1838. 

“Gen. Taylor is expected to be back from Okefenoke in 
from four to ten days. The enemy, so far as we can learn, 
is more hostile than ever, though we have not yet beentroub- 
led on this side uf the Territory. We have heard that they 
are determined to hold out to the last. They kill all messen- 
gers sent out by the whites, and all who speak of giving up. 
Some of the most popular Indians have been killed this sum- 
mer by their own people.” [Army and Navy Chronicle. 


A Pattern for Orators.—An Indian Council with the 
Pottawattamies of the Wabash, was held by Col. Pepper 
at Plymouth, Indiana, July 17th. Sangoaw, for the chiefs, 
expressed in very explicit terms their unwillingness to quit 
for the West. His laconic speech of ten lines is a caution 
to the Colonel’s three columned congressional harangue. 
Sangoaw said— 


My chiefs have all heard and considered upon what you 
told us, and you shall hear what they now say. When you 
asked my chiefs an expression of their opinion relative to 
removal, they were glad, and appointed this day to ‘give an 
answer. 

My Father—You have asked my chiefs and all presemt to 
o West of the Mississippi—they have all told me to say 
they would not go. The Great pirit desires us to live in 
peace with all men. We want the United States to pay us 
our annuity, and we don’t know but that we will get our | 
land back again, and this is the reason my chiefs are not | 
willing to go west of the Mississippi. We were glad when 
you mentioned our Great Father the President. He does 
not wish to be at variance with any one, and neither do we. 
My father—We heard what you said yesterday, and you 
have heard what we have just said. e do not want you 
to say any more on the subject, for if you do, we will not 
listen to it. 

The Indians then immediately arose and departed from 
the Council. 


Most Infamous and inhuman Conduct.—It will be reocol- 
lected that Capt. Davis, of the schr. Henry Cameidon, of | 
Philadelphia. rescued a number of passengers from the wreck 
of the ill-fated Pulaski, and carried them into Wilmington, 
N. C.—The Henry Camerdon arrived this morning from that 
port, and has furnished us with an account of the following 
infamous and inexcusable conduct on the part of the captain 
of a schooner, the name of whom we regret is not recollect- 
ed. The information was communicated to Capt. D. by his| 
pilot, and can be implicitly relied upon. 

The schr. Merchant, of Elizabeth City, N. C., bound to 
Wilmington, N. C. with a cargo of corn, passed the passen- 
gers of the wreck of the steamboat Pulaski, heard their de- 
spairing cries for aid, saw them struggling with the waves, | 
whenevery hope had almost forsaken them, and notwithstand- 
ing he was ‘distinctly hailed by them, he refused to offer any | 
assistance, and proceeded on his course. The reason which 
he afterwards assigned for this wanton and murderous ne- 
glect of duty was that he feared another vessel, bound to the 
same port as himself, would get in before him. 

We trust that the Wilmington, N. C., papers will ascer- 
tain the name of this inhuman monster, and 7 ublish it in con- 
nection with his infamy. [Phil. Exchange Books. 














A New Question.—Application was made to the late 
Circuit Court of the United States for the District of Ohio, 
for an injunction to restrain the State of Ohio from throwing 
a dam across the Maumee river, which, it seems is necessary 
in carrying out hersystem of canals. The ground of the ap- 
plication is, that the Ordinance of 1787, “declares the Mau- 
mee to be a navigable river,” and that the proposed dam is 
likely to destroy or injure its navigation. It is contended 
that the Ordinance is paramount to the Constitution, and of 
course to any laws that may be passed by the Leg’slature. 


LL 
From the New-Yorker. 
A TRAVELLER’S SKETCH. 
Lake Champlain—Burlington—-University of Vermont—-College 
Commencement. 


Mr. Grexsxzy !—lI lately had occasion to make a Ieisure- 
ly trip down Lake Champlain, and on my return I found my- 
self at Burlington, a few days before the Annual Commence- 
ment of the Vermont University. I had already heard much 
of the beauty of the place, and of the peouliar character of 
its chief Literary Institurion. The Exercises of the ap- 
proaching Commencement promised an unusual degree of 
interest; and these inducements, joined to the solicitations of 
an agreeable compagnon de voyage, influenced me to pro- 
long my stay for a number of days. During this time I saw 
and heard much that gave me a high degrée of gratification ; 
and although I am well aware that no great portion of the 
attraction of a scene belongs to a description of it, I would 
still hope that a brief sketch of what most strongly engaged 
my attention might not be wholly uninteresting at least to a 
portion of your readers. 
Buruinaron is situated on the shore of a beautiful semi- — 
circular bay, extremely regular in its curvature, and measur- 
ing in its entire circuit about seven miles—terminated at the 
south side by Shelburn Point, and on the north by 8 rocky 
end precipitous headland bearing the expressive and roman- 
tic name of Sharpshins. forthe whole distance from the 
latter point to the village, the shore rises immediately to the 
height of about one hundred feet; but at the centre of the 
bay, where the town is situated, the rise becomes gradual, 
and continues for a mile and a half: at the summit of the 
hill tke College Buildings are situated, overlooking the Lake 
from the perpendicular height of three hundred and twenty 
feet. Qn this side hill, between the College and the Lake, 
the Village is located: though it cortains but about four 
thousand inhabitants, it is the largest in the State, and far 
excels any other in the beauty of its situation and: in its su- 
perior literary advantages. There are three principal streets 
running parallel to each other and intersected at right angles 
by others running parallel to the shore of the Jake: they are 
regular, cleanly and well shaded by an abundance of trees 
which give to the town, especially when seen from the lake, 
an appearance of delightful freshness and of tasteful ele- 
gance. The general style of building is beautiful but not 
ostentatious: some of the private dwelling-houses, in the ex- 
cellerce of their locations and in the superior clegance of the 
grounds in their vicinity, are among the finest that I have 
ever seen. Perhaps the most conspicuous is the one built 
by Hon. Heman Atven our former Minister to Chili, and 
more recently occupied by Hoy. C. P. Van Ness, some time 
Minister at the Court of Spain. The people of Burlington 
are generally enterprising, and many of them wealthy; but 
the town in its general appearance presents a marked con- 
trast to the busy bustling cities of the West, possessing in a 
remarkable degree that quiet and peaceful character which 
is proverbially characteristic of New England villages. The 
citjzens are well informed and noted for good feeling and 
courtesy to strangers. 
* - - 7 * - 
The University of Vermont has been for some time known 
to literary men as the first, and I believe at present the only 
college in America in which the spiritual philosophy as 
taught by Coleridge and some of the German philosupkers 
was introduced into the course instead of the sensual and 
materializing system of Locke. It owes this distinction to 
the labors of Dr. James Marsu, who was some time Presi- 
dent, but who is now Professor of Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy—a man whom ‘succeeding times’ will appreciate 
better than the present. To the public he is only known as 
the translator of Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, and as 
the author of the Preliminary Essay to Coleridge’s Aide to 
Reflection, which the editor of the Philosophical Miscellany 
has characterized as the most masterly philosophical essay 
which has appeared in the Englisb language for many years. 
His instructions are mostly given by lectures, assisted in 
Psychology and Metaphys‘cs by his own manuscripts a¢ text 
books, and in Logic by his translations from the most cele- 
brated German logicians. Asa scholar, in accurate and ex- 
tensive reading, he stands among the first in the country-—— 








excessively warm. It is now uncomfortably cold, and we 
learn that frost was observed this morning.” 











The Court, considering the question new and important, held 
the application under advisement. 








primus inter pares: 28 a philosopher—as a profound and 
systematic thinker he is among the foremost of his times; 
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ee 
and asa man—in true moral greatness he bas no superior. 

- On Wednesday, the first of August, the exercises of the 
annual commencement were held. On the preceding day 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow of Boston delivered an appropriate 
discourse before the Society for Religious Inquiry; and the 
exhibition of the Junior class took place. The exercises of 
Commencement were highly interesting and creditable to the 
performers. The orations of the graduating class were in 
general well written, and were particularly noticeable for the 
manly independence of thought by which they were charac 
terized. The effect of the studies of the senior year was 
easily perceived in their orations, almost every one of them 
being more or less distinctly marked by the peculiarities of 
their philosophice] instruction. The greduating class con- 
sisted of twenty-four. Among the honorary degrees confer- 
red I remarked that Hon. Sitas Wricut was honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

After the commencement exercises, Hon. Dantet D. 
Barwarp of Albany delivered an elegant oraticn before the 
associated Literary Societies of the University. Its subject 
was the improvability of man; and the main object of his ad- 
dress was to slow that it could be carried to a much greater 
degree of perfection than it has ever yet reached. His argu- 
ments were mainly drawn from the character of the human 
intellect and the continual advancement of mankind in civili- 
zation and refinement. He entered, at considerable length, 
into a comparison of the ancients with the modeins in every 
thing which marks high civil and religious cultivation; and 
closed his address by an eloquent exhortation to the young 
men whom he aildressed, to cherish a love of letters, and a 
strong and energetic ambition for high moral and intellectual 
greatness. 

The exercises of Commencement were attended by a large 
concourse of people, and were increased in interst by the 
performances of the noble Brass Band of instrumental mu- 
sic from Boston. They were fully equal to those of any for- 
mer Commencement, and were highly creditable to the Insti- 
tution, which promises at no very distant day to take a high 
stand amdng the literary institutions of our country. The 
great obstacle to its immediate success is a lack of funds: 
and it is really a matter of surprise that, while her sister 
States are appropriating their tens of thousands for the sup- 
port of high schools, Vermont, whose greatest pride should 
be in the superior excellence of her literary advantages, 
should still suffer them to be retarded in their course by a 
want of pecuniary assistance. ‘These things ought not su 
to be’; and it is earnestly to be hoped that future legisla- 
tures in the Green Mountain State, will not look upon their 
Colleges and Universities as beneath their notice, or wholly 
out of the reach of their fostering care and assistance. 

FanTome. 


SIXTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE 
Arrival of the Great Western. 

The steam ship Great Western from Bristo!, 21st ult. 8 
o’clock in the evening, reached the Quarantine Ground at 
9 o’clock, a. m, Sunday, with 130 passengers, making the 
passage 144 days. Her passage out was made in less than 
thirteen days. She brings as much freight as she can 
carry. The Sirius arrived out in little more than 15 days. 
We extract from the Express : 

An estimate of receipts from passages, &c. on, board the 
Great Western—130 passengers at £35 or $175 each 
would give $22,750 in passage money. This, with her 
Letters and Freight, will make out a profitable trip. 

A —— returned in the Great Western who left 
New York only 39 days since, having passed 12 of the days 
in visiti land. The Great Western brought an im- 
mense pile of letters. Letters which left here July 1st, in 
the Sirius, were answered by the Great Western, in the 
short time of 35 days. 

The British and American Steam Company have taken 
steps to increase its capital from £250,000 to £1,000,000. 
They have contracted for the immediate building of three 
large and splendid steam-ships, to ran between Cork and 
New York in conjunction with the British Queen; they 
are to be christened President, Great Britain, and United 
States. The keel of the President has been already laid; 
she is to measure 2028 tons. 

The steam ship, British Queen, commanded by Captain 
Roberts, formerly of the Sirius, arrived at Port Glasgow, 











and has gone into dock, where she is to receive her ma- 
, 4 


The Bill for the abolition of Imprisonment for Debt, 
from the Lords, has been twice read in the Commons. 

Hon. Richard Rush sailed for New York in the Mediator, 
July 19th. 

John Van Buren, the son of the President, is, we see, 
feted in common with the Duke de Nemours, Prince Es- 
terhazy, Prince Schwartzenberg, the Dukes of Dalmatia, 
Wellington and others. At the Grand Entertainment to 
the Am ors at Guildhall, by the Corporation of Lon- 
don, John is set down among the very chesen few on the 
right hand of the Lord Mayor. 


The German Courier states that the political prisoners 
confined in Hardenberg, having appealed to the mercy of 
the Senate of Frankfort, had been pardoned by that as- 
sembly, on condition that they retire to the United States of 
America. 

A letter from Alexandria, of the 17th June, states a fire 
had broken out at Cairo on the 23d, and consumed u 
wards of 600 houses. The quarter inhabited by the F. 
had been almost entirely destroyed. 

His Excellency Mr. Throop, Minister of the U. States to 
Naples; Capt. Perry, U. S. Navy; and Mr. McCauley, 
have been presented to the Queen. The Levee was at- 
tended by Mr. Benjamin Rush, Secretary; R. Vaux, Pri- 
vate Secretary; H. B. Livington, attache of the Ameri- 
can Legation. 

The British Revenue for the quarter has been published. 
The decrease on the official year ending July 5, 1838, as 
compared with that ending July 5, 1837, is £1,102,627.— 
—The revenue for the quarter ending July 5, 1837, was 
£10,983,580; that for the quarter ending July 5, 1838, was 
£11,347,692; showing an increase on the quarter of 1838 
over that of 1837 of £364,112. The increase is on all the 
different branches except the excise. 

The exportation of gold and silver coin from the port of 
London to foreign ports for the fortnight ending July 10, 
was—Gold coin to the British West Indies, 73 oz. ; silver 
do. 14,365 oz.; do. Gibraltar, 6,000; do. Rotterdam, 16,- 
000; do. Canton, 1,900. Exportations to the United States 
have ceased. 


The defeat of the Sub-Treasury reached England by the 
Sirius, and imparted a far better feeling to all who have 
any transactions with America. Business continueg stead- 
ily to revive in the manufacturing districts, as orders for the 
United States market increased. The payment of dividends 
on public securities at the Bank of England has caused 
money to be more plentiful, and discounts have been 2 

er cent. on the first bills. Parties continued to find a dif- 

culty in the lucrative employment of their money, and the 
high price of consols precluded any great extent of business 
from being done in them. 

Lonpon, July 20.—We understand that the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire inte 
the subject of postage, have come to a most important reso- 
lution. After some severe fighting and five divisions, it was 
resolved to recommend that one uniform rate of postage 
should be established over the whole empire. It is not, how- 
ever, to be as Mr. Hill proposed, une penny—that could not 
be obtained ; nor three half-pence, which the Committee also 
rejected; but two pence and the weight of each letter is to 
be halfan ounce. Stamp paper for covers is to be used. If 
the recommendation be carried into effect, it will be a great 
improvement. 

Rvssia AND THE Circass3ANs.—On the 20th of May a 
Russian squadron appeared on the coast of Mamahee, in Cir- 
cassia, where the troops on board vainly attempted to effect 
alanding. On the 23d, however, they were more successful 
at Sotshah, and had time to throw up some fortifications be- 
fore the arriyal of re-inforcements to the small native corps 
left to defend the coast. On the 3lst of May a squadron of 
99 sail cast anchor in the Bay of Thoapsah, and the adjoin- 
ing country being level and offering no defensible positions, 
the natives were unable to prevent the disembarcation of a 
division of about 10,000 men. The Russian General i:nme- 
diately afterwards addressed a proclamation to the inhabit- 
ants, offering them terms, which they indignantly rejected. 

TuRKEY anD Ecyrt.—The Augsburgh Gazette of the 11th 
states, that the British Ambassador in Vienna had sent off 
a courier to London on the 5th with important despatches 
relative to the differences between the Porte and Mehemet 
Ali. It was believed in Vienna that the Cabinets of England, 
France, ard Austria, had declared in favor of the Sultan, and 
were determined on adopting coercive measures against the 
Pacha of Egypt, should he persist in his rebellious intentions. 
The Duchess of Berri was expected in Vienna. 

Great Fire at Grand Cairo.—The Garde National of 
Marseilles, publishes a letter from Alexandria of the 27th 
ult., containing an account of a great fire at Cairo :— 

“ The fire broke out on the evening of the 21st ult., at the 
Catholic chapel, and immmediately communicated to the 
neighboring houses. But slight assistance was obtained from 


the Governor, Kabbib Effendi, and it is even said that the 
men sent by him to extinguish the flames, aided rather in 

ing than subduing the conflagration, to enable them 
to commit acts «f plunder with greater facility. Tue fire 
soon spread, and destroyed two entire streets, one ef which 





formed part of the Frank quarter. On the even} 
_ it was considered a at an end, when it tis th 
roke out in two new points. The Frank quarter 
surrounding peighhestaed soon presented oa vast =~ 
the confusion created by the anxiety of the inhabitants to sg 
themselves and remove their property was indeserit-n” 
Several important manufactories were destroyed, Kebbip 
Effendi, on perceiving the serious nature of the conflagration, 
at last assembled the troops, and proceeded in person to ths 
scene of thedisaster. A number of houses were immedi 
sacrificed, in order to concentrate the fire on one point; a 
on the evening of the 24th, hopes were entertained that the 
measure would be attended with the desired result, The 
calamity had given rise to the most lamentable excesses 
the part, not alone of the Arabs, but of the soldiers, who A 
sent to give assistance and preserve order. Hussein Bey 
had been invested with discretionary powers by 
Ali, and despatched to Cairo, where it was hoped thay his 
presence would operate as a check to further abuses, Th, 
panic created among the European inhabitants by the ada. 
city of the populace and the neglect of the authorities, woul 
ow justified by the extraordinary facts which wer 
stated. 

Amongst the number it may be mentioned that M. Tj 
the French Consul at Cairo, had demanded and obtained a 
guard of twenty-five men, and that while he was Occupied in 
removing the archives of his office to a place of safety at Boy. 
lac, his guards commenced plnndering his house, in which 
occupation he found them busily employed on his return, 
Although no further danger was apprehended, M, Coehelet, 
tiie French Consul General had applied for some ships of 
war. A correspondent of the Semaphore, writing fromCaj 
under date of the 25th ult. states that the fire had enti 
ceased at ten o’clock in the morning.” 

Another letter from Alexandria, of the same date has the 
following : 

‘* The Viceroy was astounded at the news uf this event; he 
could not believe the accident had been so fatal to him; and 
he suspects, perhaps with reason, the wickedness of his ene. 
mies. These modes of vengeance are quite in accord with 
the customs of Turkey ; but still, fires were not a means em: 
ployed by the mob of Censtantinople ; and one cannet believe’ 
that the Government would resort to such means. Be asit 
may, the cruel event which has thus struck at the fortune of 
the Viceroy cannot fuil to exercise a considerable influence 
on his political views, and cause him to adjourn bis plans of 
independence.” 

Notwithstanding this deplorable event, it does not appear 
from the letters from Egypt that any serious decline of trade 
was anticipated. Most of the warehoused goods at Cairo 
were saved, chiefly by the vigilance of the English and French 
merchants. 

Another letter from Alexandria, dated the 27th, announces 
that the fre which has burnt out at Cairo has almost de 
stroyed the whole of the Frank quarter. More than 600 
houses have fallen a prey to the flames. 

A large Egyptian ship of war had been destroyed at Alex- 
andria. 

Cuina.—A letter from St. Petersburgh, dated June 23, 
says:—‘‘ We learn from Pekin, where a mission from the 
Greek church of Russia has existed since the time of Peter 
the Great, that upwards of 300,000 Chinese have embraced 
Christianity, and that there was every reason to believe that 
all persecution of Christians was on the point of ceasi 
The Emperor himself is said to have studied Christianity, 
and to hold itin respect; while, at his accession to the throne, 
Christian blood was frequently made to flow. The rigorous 
laws against the Christians now exist only on paper, and 
their execution is entrusted to such Mandarins alone as are 
fe vorable to the Christians. The law of 1836, although in 
terms applying to all Christians, was directed solely against 
the English, of whose political influence the Emperor began 











to be afraid. There are in China several vicarists, whose 
chiefs are to be found at Pekin, Nankin, and Macao.” 
French paper. 





The Drought.—An extensive farmer on Deer Creek, 
Hartford county, Md., writirg to a friend in Baltimore, says? 
—‘ The drought has been greater than any previous one for 
many years—our corn fields look well fron a distance, but 
when you enter it the most important part, the ear, is want- 
ing ; it is irretrievably gone.—The second crop of clover fares 
no better—we shall not have one bushel of seed. The fields 
look as bare as the day they were mowed.” 

The Annapolis Republican, of Wednesday, says of the 
crops in that district— 

We regret to have to add, that the appearance of corn, po 
tatoes and garden vegetables in this direction, is mise 
indeed—a sad reverse within a few weeks. 

The tobacco crop will fail almost entirely. Planters who 
pitched for thirty or forty hogsheads will hardly make more 
than three or four. 


Michigan Banks—It appears that the number of General 
Banking associations of Michigan, as filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State is forty-two. Of these one has a capital 
of $150,000, 20 have capitals of 100,000, and the 
have capitals of $50,000 each. 
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NEW-YORK. 


Dr. Moses Hart will please call and settle with us immediately, 
and before transacting any further business on our account. His 
Agency is suspended uutil further announcement, of which all per- 
sons are requested’ to take notice. 

















Mr. L, D. Brancu has accepted the egency of the New-Yorker at 
Trumansburg, Tompkins Co. N. Y. 


we TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The favors.of ‘L. H. 8.’‘N. H. M? and ‘J. H. 8.’ are gratefully ac- 
knowledged, and will appear s; ily. 
‘Sunset among the Mountains,’ (L.) and ‘The Tomb of Hafez’ will 
lyappear. ‘ Meeting and Parting’ (W.C.R.) do. 
‘Stanzas—Amid the shining orbs of Ni, ht’ we should not ‘confer an 
infiaite favor on the writer by publishing,’ if he will allow us to 
contradict him. Here are good liues, but they do not form a poem. 
* Dsvid’s Lament fur Absalom’ we.must decline. The poetry of such 
es of Scripture mocks all attempts at paraphrase, and makes 
the labors of the modern poet seem but a wearying amplification. 
‘The Battle of the Eutaw Springs’ will appear. 
‘Byron and Cowper Contrasted’ is filed for insertion. 
+A Reminiscence, by Harry Conway,’ ditto. 
‘Alone’ (S.) ditto. 

















“ Letters to Mothers ; by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney.”—The tendency of 
the literature of the age toward the practical and the improving must 
have struck the mind of the most casual reader. It is a glorious fea- 
ture in the moral aspect of the Ninetcenth Century. While states- 
men like Brougham, Guizot and Everett devote their thoughts and 
their efforts to the enlargement of the sphere of popular knowledge, 
by means however homely so that they be effectual, we remark with 
pride that the gifted intellects whose more especial province it is to 
form the general mind through the medium of the press are likewise 
engaging with zeal in the great work of di seminating the lessons of 
wisdom aud purity iu forms suited to all classes and conditions, intel- 
lectual and moral. 

The “ Letters to Mothers,” just published, we must regard as one 
of the noblest if not the most aspiring effor‘s of Mrs. Sigourney’s 
gifted mind. Ite lessons seem to come directly from the heart, aud 
no mother can peruse them witheut being deeply affected as well as 
edified. They overflow with genuine poetry and Christian love. 
Not alone by mothers—they may be read by children also with great 
interest and profit; and every pure mind will delight in their fair 
pages of blended anecdote and precept. Need we urge that this 
work should be every where diffused and studied? It appears to be 
published on account of the authoress herself. (For sale by John 8. 
Taylor, 128 Fulton-st.) 





“ Fireside Education” is the title of a new work from the pen of 
Peter Parley, which Coleman, 141 Nassau-st. is about topublish. It 
ishighly spoken of by those who have seen it. 





The Southern Literary Messenger has not reached us this mouth, 
We see it warmly commended by several of our cotemporaries. 





Littell’s Museum for August contains a continuation of Nicholas 
Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Zicci, and the Narrative of John Ward Gib- 
son. It has several good articles of a different cast—The Discovery 
of America by the Northmen, Tourists iuthe Pyrenees, Lord Brough- 
am, and Southey’s article in the Quarterly in defence of the Philoso- 
phy of Plato as contrasted with that of Bacon. The briefer miscel- 
lauies are of rich and varied interest. 


THE NEW-YORKER—NEW VOLUME. e 

The Sixth Semi-Annual Volume of The New-Yorker, Quarto Edi- 
tion, will commence on Saturday the 22d of September next. The 
Publishers propose to issue it on entire uew and beautiful type, and 
tomake all other improvements which Experience may suggest or the 
wishes of its patrons may designate. 

It is not now contemplated, however, that any radical change in 
the character or conduct of the work wiil be found desirable. It will 
still be printed on a large imperial sheet of fine paper, in a Double 
Quarto form, making sixteen large and close‘y printed pages per 
week of reading matter exclusively, or two volumes per annum of 
416 large Quarto pages each. Eight pages of each number (there 
being three wide cullumns on a page) will be devoted exclusively to 
Original and Selected Literary matter—Taies, Poems, Reviews, Bio- 
graphical, Humorous and Descriptive Sketches; Anecdotes, Miscel- 
lauies, &c. In the department of Original Literature, the New-York- 
er is regularly favored with contributions of some from the most emi- 
heat writers of this country, as is well kaown to all the readers of the 
work, though it is not deemed advisable to parade their wames before 
the public in an advertisement. But a larger space is usually devo- 
ted to selections from the distinguished Reviews, Magazines and oth- 
er periodicals of the day, American and Foreign, with occasional ox- 
tracts from new books of great merit and interest. It will be the aim 
of the Editors to present in this, as in other departments, a faithful 
abstract of all that is passing, so a3 to afford a correct general idea of 
the Literature of the day. 

Beside these, another page will generally be devoted to brief 
Critical Notices, announcements of works in press, and other literary 
items, A tenth will be devoted to Popular Music; and the six re- 
maining to the Political, Foreign and General News of the Day.— 
Under the Political head, questions of high public imterest will at 
limes be temperately di d; but the general purpose of this 
department will be the careful presentation of all events and inci- 
deats of political moment occuring from time to time in the several 
States, or at the seat of Government. All Conventions, Nominations, 














LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


&c., of importance, will be duly noted, and full returns of all Elec- 
tions occuring throughout’ the Union will be regularly compiled for 
present information and future ref TheG | Intelligence 
will likewise be prepared with an eye rather to correctness and utility 
than the gratification of a voracious and indiscriminate appetite for 
the novel and the marvellous. In fine, it will be the aim of the Ed- 
itors to present a useful public journal, which may be perused with 
profit and satisfaction by persons of all pure tastes and all intelligent 
classes. The generous patronage heretofore extended to it afford an 
evidence that their labors have not been in vain. 
TERMS. 

The Quarto New Yorker will be published every Saturday evening, 
in the style and manoer above stated, at Four Dollars per annum, or 
Three and a Half when payment is made in advance. Five Dollars 
remitted free of Postage will pay fora year and a half, or three semi- 
anoual volumes. Ten Dollars will pay for three years, or three sub- 
scribers for oue year. F fteen Dollars remitted free of charge will 
pay for five copies one year. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited: 
Address, H. GREELEY & CO., 127 Nassau st. 

OF Subscribers who forward the money for the new volume before 
its commencement, will be supplied with the other edition of the 
paper, up to the time of such commencement, without charge. 





Tue New Yorker, Folio, or common newspaper form, is printed 
at the same office on Saturday mornings, and made up of the greater 
part of the same matter with the above (excluding Music). it is af- 
forded at Three Dollars per annum or Two and a Half in advance; 
Ten Dollars, post paid, will be received as in full for five copies one 
year. Orders promptly attended to. 

New York, Aug. 11, 1838. 

OF Editors of journals with which we exchange (and those only), 
are earnestly requested to give our new Prospectus one insertion, if 
consistent. The favor will be remembered. 





Cheap Reading Room —Mr. Marvin has opened at 122 Nassau-st. 
(nearly opposite our Publication Office,) a new Reading Room, where 
all the City papers and several others are promptly received and 
regularly kept on file, for the benefit of citizens and strangers. Ad- 
mission ouly two cents. We heartily commend this enterprise, as 
offering a convenient and pleasant resort for the News of the Day. 








Destructive Fire in Hudson.—A fire broke out.in Hudson 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, originating in a spark from the 
steamboat Congress, which was lying at the dock, and, aid- 
ed by a strong north-west wind, swert through the city with 
fearful rapidity. We passed the scene of destruction at 7 
o’clock in the steamboat Utica, and it then seemed that at 
ieast half the city must be laid in ashes. The flames were 
raging in every direction, and the firemen of Hudson and 
Catskill were doing their utmost to oppose them without any 
apparent success. The fire having originated in the most com- 
pact and commercial portion of the city, and the wind blow- 
ing at first directly on the more inland portion, it seemed im- 
possible to limit the extent of the destruction; but as the 
wind veered farther to the north, the probable scupe of the 
calamity was contracted. We are happy since to learn that 
the great ware-houses on the quay were saved, and the 
buildings of the oil company; that the fire was subdued by 
9 o'clock in the evening, and that the extent of loss is reck- 
oned at only sixty houses, and two hundred thousand dollars. 
Our estimate of the amount already destroyed at 7 o’clock, 
was much beyond this. We sincerely hope that the smallest 
estimate will be found large enough. 

Fire in Brooklyn.—A fire broke out at 12 o'clock on 
Tuesday, in the carpenter shop of Mr. Glover, corner of 
Henry and Clarke-streets, Breoklyn, which destroyed seve- 
ral adjacent carpenter shops, manufactories and dwellings, 
with tocls and lumber to a considerableamount. It was not 
subdued till near 6 o'clock. Loss, $20,000—little insurance. 


Fire at Hoboken.—On Wednesday morning, a fire broke 
out in the stable of the Eagle Hotel, at Hoboken, which 
soon spread to the Hotel itself, the stable of A. Van Bus- 
kirk, the grocery of Mr. Luther, and a building oceupied as 
the office of the Jersey Blue, which last was pulled down, 
and the flames thereby arrested. Loss about $20,000. 

Mercer, Pa., was visited by a destructive fire a short time 
since. 

Mobile was damaged by fire on the morning of Friday the 
27th ult, Several stores and offices were destroyed—loss 
$100,000. 


The Royal William Steamer sailed on Saturday evening 
last for Liverpool, with thirty-five cabin passcngers and six 
thousand letters. r 

The Steamboat Milwaukie has been chartered by the 











Government for service on the Upper Lakes. 





Washington College, Hartford.—At the Commencement 
of this institution on Thursday last, twelve young gentlemen 
received the degree of A. B. in course, and the following bo- 
norary degrees were conferred, viz: of Master of Arts, Mr. 
Laurent Clerc, an Instructer in the Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb; of Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. Frederick Holeomb 
of Watertown, Rev. Horatio Potter of Albany, and Rev. Isaac 
Boyle of Boston. 


Mad Dogs—several of them—hava been running at large 
in our city and vicinity within the last fortnight, and three 
or four deaths of human beings from hydrophobia have oc- 
curred. Doubtless, many animals bitten by the rabid suf- 
fercrs are yet unsuspected of the virus. Every dog ought im- 
mediately to be confined or killed. 

John G. Parker, one of the Canadian Patriots, escaped 
from prison at Kingston on Sunday week, but was soon re- 
taken. He is now in irons. He is a native of this country. 

Mourreau, another of the unfortunate insurgents has been 
executed. He was a native of Pennsylvania. They are try- 
ing and sentencing a lot more of Patriots implicated in the 
late crazy insurrection at ‘the Short Hills.’ 





A Packet Boat was upset by the entangling of its tow-line 
in the bow of a scow-boat on the Erie Canal near Brockport 
abouta fortnight ago. It was early in the morning, and the 
passengers were nearly oll in their berths, whence they were 
decanted with little ceremony. The boat lay still on her side, 
and the windows of the upper side were broken, and the pas- 
sengers drawn out of their wet and disagreeable if not dan- 
gerous predicament. The owners of the boat very hand- 
somely paid the passengers some hundreds for clothes dam § 
aged, &c. &c. 


The Lake Erie Steamboats—several of them—are en- 
gaged in racing up and down the Lake, landing their passen- 
gers on the extremities of piers to wait for day-light and row- 
boats to aid them to the shore. Such conduct, as the colored 
gentleman remarked of another abuse, “is getting quite too 
common every where in this community.” It is now said 
that the Washington was trying her speed when she caught 
fire, and was wretchedly managed afterwards. The number 
of lives lost by her cannot have been less than from thirty to 
Sorty. 


Dr. Williams, the Oculist.—We recently made a visit of an hour or 
more to this gentleman's Infirmary, in order to be satisfied of the 
truth or falsehood of the th d certificates of wonderful cures 
performed by him. Quackery is so impudent and unscrupulous in 
our day, that the mere exhibition of a string of certificates from un- 
known individuals goes for little or nothing with multitudes; and we 
were resolved to know the right of the matter, since we would much 
sooner publish truth than falsehood, even us a cummunication. After 
a prolonged and close scrutiny of Dr. Williems’s operations, and a 
free conversation with some fifteen or twenty of his patients indi- 
vidually, we were impelled tu the conclusion that either the Dr. must 
be a skilful Oculist and a great public benefactor, or a great many 
people must lie egregiously without any conceivable motive or ob- 
ject. We saw those who had been blind from the cradle restored to 
sight, and many whose sight had been wholly lost by cataract or in- 
flammation rejoicing in aregained and still improving power of vision. 
This and much more we saw and heard ; and we must either disc: edit 
abundant testimouy, or believe that Dr. Williams is a skilful and re- 
markably successful Oculist. 














Dartmouth College N. H.—The annual commencement at 
this institution took place last weeck.—The Boston Courier 
says the performances were unusually attractive and drew a 
large number of visitors, and that the addresses before ue 
Literary Societies are spoken of in terms of admiration. Of 
the Rev. L. Withington’s address before the Theologice! 
class, a correspondent of the National Eagle says:—“ It was 
a labored effort against the ultraism of the day, or as he sig- 
nificantly termed it, Phariseeism. Whatever difference of 
opinion there might have been as to its real meritas a whole, 
there was none as to its originality, both in style and deliv- 
ery. Full of keen sarcasms, merciless jokes, and happy il- 
lustrations, it was amusing and probably interesting to all. 
Grahamites, Temperance Advocates, Peacemen, Abolition- 
ists, Moral Reformers, Ultra Democrats, and Missionary La- 
borers, all come in for their share of Pharieeeism."’ ** Pro= 
fessor Bush’s Phi Beta Kappa oration was a masterly argu- 
ment of near two hours length, in favor of connecting science 
wth religion.” ‘ The address of Mr. Emmerson before the 
other Literary Society was worthy the occasion and the man, 
and demonstrated that ifhe does not now, he must stand high, 
very high, in the literary world.”—The degree of A. B. was 





conferred on forty-eight graduates. [Providence Courier. 
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Monat Evfeets oy Mareticx.—The statistics of the 
Eastern Penitentiaty of Pennsylvania are curious in the great 


ity which they exhibit between married and unmer 

ied convicts. Of the one hundred and sixty prisoners re- 
ceived the last year, une hundred and ten were unmarried, 
six were widowers, and forty-five only were married. I have 
never seén a stronger illustration of the moral influence of 
marriage. It is too late to eufogise the institution, after the 


world’s ex of its amelidrating influence upon the hu 
man condition for six thousand years. But we may take this 
{instance as an evidence of its in promoting good hab- 


its, morality and virtue, among the lowest classes of society. 





Economy.—A rich and patsimonious person, remarkab!e 
for having by his will preferred public charities to his rela- 
tions, was fond of going to the theatre, and taking his great- 
coat with him. But-where should he leave this useful ap- 
pendage during the performance? The box-keepers would 
expect at least sixpence; and, should he leave it at a coffee- 
house, he must pay threepence to obtain house-room for it. 
Hia invention suppli¢d him with a method cheaper, and 

ually secure. He pledged his garment, ever ovening that 
he attended the play, at a pawubroker’s near the door, for a 
shilling. This sum he carried back at the close of the play, 
added one penny to it for interest, and received his great- 
coat again, safe and sound, as it had literally been laid up 
in lavender. 





Our Saxon Fatuers.—The Saxons came into England 
about the middle of the fifth century. They were pagans; 
they were a wild and warlike people ; brave, rejoicing in see- 
storms, and beautiful in person, with blue eyes, and long, 
flowing hair. Their wartiors wore their shields suspended 
from their necks by chains, Their horsemen were armed 
with iron sledge-hammers. Their priests rode upon mares, 
and carried into the battle-field an image of the god Irminsu- 
la; in figure like an armed man; his helmet crested with a 
cock; in his right hand a banneremblazoned witha red rose; 
a bear carved upon his breast; and, hanging from his shoul- 
ders, a shield on which was a lion in a field of flowers. 

Boston Review. 

Marcu or Mixp.—An honest farmer in the State of Penn- 
sylvania married a Miss from a fashionable boarding schoo} 
for his second wife. He was struck dumb with her eloquence, 
and gaped with wonder at his wife’s learning : 

“You may (said he) bore a hole through the solid airth, 
and chuck in a mill stone, and she'll tell you to a shavin how 
long the stone will be goin clear threw. She has larnt kim- 
istry and cockneyolegy, and talks a heap about ox hides and 
comical infinities. I used for to think that it was air that I 
sucked in every time that I expired; howsomedever, she 
telled me that she knowed better—she telled me that I had 
been sucking in two kinds of gin / ox gin and high gin! My 
stars !—I’m a tumble duwn tee-total tempera nce man, and 
yet have been drinking ox gin and high gin all my life.” 


A Far-Fetched Effort of the Imagination.—The Siecle 
notices the following story, as circulating in the variousdraw- 
ing-rooms at Paris. One of the principal conditions imposed 
by Marsha! Soult on accepting the extraordinary embassy to 
Londen was, that he should demand the remains of Napoleon. 
The Duke of Wellington bas hastened to back the applice- 
tion of his old opponent, and it is affirmed that the Governor 
of St. Helena has been ordered to let the coffin of Napoleon 
be removed, and all due honors be paid to his glorious mem- 
ory. The Prince de Joinvilie is, for the first time, to assume 
the command of a frigate, and to repair to St. Helena in or- 
der to convey back to France tlie remains of the Emperor. 
The young Prince is to be accompanied in his pious voyage 
by a soldier from every regiment in the French army. Na- 
poleon’s remains are to be deposited under the Place Ven- 
dome Column, when a religious ceremony is to take place, 
and to afford Louis Philip an opportunity of receiving in a 
worthy manner those who received his son in Germany. It 
is said that the Duke of Wellington will be invited to the 
ceremony, as well as one of the King of Prussia’s sons. 


Indian Murder.—A slip from the office of the Darien Tele- 
raph contains an t of the murder of two families in 
are county by the Indians. Mr. Wilde and family were 
murdered on the 17th July, and Mr. Davis and family on the 
24th. Mr. Davis was a member of the Legislature. 

These murders were perpetrated by five Indians, whose 
trail was followed by the neighbors into the Okefenokee 
swamp, where they found the trails so large and indicating 
the vicinity of so many Indians, that they were obliged to re- 
turn. It is estimated that there are as many as four or five 
hundred in the swamp. 


Disturbance at Bowdoin College, Me.—It appears from 
an article in the Eastern Argus, that there has been some 
disturbance among the studeuts at Bowdoin College. The 
Junior ce eer classes, resolved that they would not per- 
form at their exhibitions, while Dr. Allen remained Presi- 
dent of the College. They also, with perfect unanimity drew 











up @ statement, setting forth their belief of the total incom-| 


of President Allen to perform the duties of bis office 
na satisfactory manner—which is to be presented to the 
Board at their annual meeting in September. 





NEW STEAMBOAT LAW. 

The following is a synopsis of the law passed at the late 
session of Congress to act as a guard and a check upon 
steamboats navigating the waters of the United States. It 
is from the N. Y. American, and should be generally read 
and remembered + 


Sxc. 1. Requires al! vessels propelled in whole or in part 
by steam, to take out before the Ist of October next a — 
license, subject to the conditions hereafter. 

Src. 2. Prohibits all vessels propelled as chore fom 
transporting passengers or “in or upon the bays, 
lakes, rivers, or other navigable waters of the U. States,” 
after the Ist of October, without such new license. Pen- 
alty for non-compliance $500, for which a boat may be pro- 
ceeded against summarily. 

Sec.3. Authorizes the Distriet Judge to appoint compe- 
tent and faithful persons to inspect hulls, boilers, and ma- 
chinery of every steam vessel, whenever requested so to 
do by the master or owner thereof; which inspectors are 
to furnish duplicate certificates of their inspection, and to 
take an oath faithfully to discharge their duty. No one to 
be appointed who is interested in the manufacture of steam 
engines or machinery. 

xc. 4. Requires the person appointed to inspect the 
hull ef any steamboat, to state in hs certificate the age of 
the boat, when and where built, atid how long it has been 
running; and also whether the vessel is, in his opinion, 
sound and seaworthy. Fee $5, to be paid by the owner or 
master. 

Sec 5. Imposes the same duties on the person required 
to inspect the boilers; the certificates to state the age there- 
of, and whether sound and fit for use. One copy of the 
certificate to be delivered to the Collector, the-ether to “be 
posted wp and kept in some conspicuous part of the boat.” 
Fee as above. 

Sec. 6. The inspection under the 4th section to be made 
once a year, that under the 5th section twice a year—the 
certificate of such inspection to be delivered by the owner 
or master to the Collector, incurring*the penalties of run- 
ning without a license. A “competent number of experi- 
enced and skillful engineers” to be kept by the owners on 
board every boat; and for neglect of doing so, the owners 
and master liable “‘ for alt damages to the property of any 
passenger on board, occasioned by explosien or by derange- 
ment of the machinery.” 

Sxec.7. Requires, under the penalty of $200, that when- 
ever the boat stops for passengers, freight or fuel, the safe- 
ty-valve shall be opened so as to keep the steam down in 
the boiler as near as practicable to what it is when the boat 
is under headway.” 

Sec. 8. Requires, under penalty of $300, boats naviga- 
ting the Lakes or the Ocean, if not over 200 tons, to carry 
‘two long-boats or yawls, each competent to carry at least 
twenty persons:” larger steamers te earry at least three 
such yawls. 

Srec.9. Requires, under like penalty, all steamers refer- 
red to in Sec. 3, to carry with them an engine and suction- 
hose in good order, and te use iron rods or chains instead 
of tiller ropes. 

Src. 10. Requires steam vessels ranning between sunset 
and sunrise to carry lights—penalty $200. 

Src. 11. All penalties to be sued for in the District Court 
where the offence occurs, or where the owner or master 
resides. One-half for the informer, the other for the United 
States. 

Sec. 12. “ Every captain, engineer, pilot, or other per- 
son employed on board a steamboat,” through whose neg- 
ligence, misconduct or inattention life is lost, shall be deem- 
ed “‘ guilty of manslaughter,”’ and upon conviction be sen- 
tenced to confinement at hard labor for not more than ten 

ears. 
y Sxc. 13. In all actions against steamboat owners or mas- 
ters, the “ bursting of a boiler collapse of a flue, or injuri- 
ous escape of steam,” shall be taken as “ full prima facia 
evidence, sufficient to charge the defendant, or those in his 
employ, with negligence, until he shall show there was no 
negligence by him or those in his employment.” 


Here is legislation enough. It now remains with travel- 
ers and with juries to give it full effect, upon the first and 
every fitting occasion. 





Florida Crops.—The Tallahassee papers state that the 
crops of cotton and corn in Middle Florida are unusually 
good for the season. The corncrop will be much larger than 
last year, more having been planted than usual—1he late- 
ness and drouth of the Spring kept the cotton backward, but 
the recent rains have brought it forward astonishingly. 


The Right Rev. Jackson Kemper D. D. Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Bishop at nt in the valley of the Mississippi, 
formerly of Philadelphia, has been elected Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Maryland. 


The Prince de Joinville, who was dancing at Newport 
somewhere about the 21st June, reached Brest in his fine 








ship L’Hereule, on the 10th July—a run almost equal to 
that of steam, for he did not sail till 22d June. 


Circuit Court of Mississippi, siuing at Natchez, 








Important Decision —Two cases recently cathe before the 
which the Planter’s Bank of that State was plai mee 
the other the agency of the Bank of the United Sant® 
Natchez was plaintiff. ‘The case came up on a motion ray 
new trial. The defence set up on the trial at the “last . 


.of the Court was, that the contracts were void, inag 


the Banks in discounting the notes calculated ite 
*‘ Rowlett’s Interest Tables,’ which divides the yet ll 
months of 30 days each, giving it but 260 days, Which neces 
sarily gave more interest then the law allows per annum, 
That it was therefore a corrupt contract, con 


‘The phaintiff’s attorney urged that this was the aes 


tom adopied for mere convenience—that the contract was 
not intentionally corrupt, but was made im good faith and 
valid. That moreover the law fixing the rate of interest a. 


‘tached no penalty in case of excess being taken, and thy 


therefore the objection could not extend further than the ao. 

tual excess, whatever it might be. The verdict of the juries 

were in favor of the plaintiffs. ; 
The motion made for the new trial by Mr. Moni 


who defended the suits, was simply that the verdicts were 


‘contrary to law and evidence,’ and he waived an argumen 
on the subject. S.S. Boyd, Exq. the attorney for the plain. 
tiffs urged at considerable length before the Court, that tle 
verdicts ought not to be set aside. 

Judge Coalter sustained the motion, and set aside the 
judgements upon the ground, that the evidence was elegy 
that the interest calevlated upon the notes was done by the 
plaintiffs, knowing that that mode of calculation would give 
them a fraction over the stipulated terms of interest, alloy. 
ing the year to contain 365 days. Thatit was therefore ‘core 
rupt,’ and that the Court could not interfere to enforce the 
condition of an illegal contract. . 

The question it is presumed will goto the High Court 
Errors and Appeals of Mississippi, before a final termine 
tion. [ Baltimore Chron, 


Benefit to the United States of Atlantic Steam Nasi 
tion.— Mr. James R. Wilson, President of the Tioga Navie 


| gation Company, went out in the Great Western, arrived in 


London in fourteen days, succeeded in negotiating a loan for 
the Company over which he presides, on very favorable terms; 
contracted for iron for constructing their rail road; saw the 
lions of the British metropolis and returned in the Great 
Western; being absent exactly six weeks. We congratu- 
late the Company on the success of their agent, and ths 
sountry on the advantages which will be derived fromthe 
increased introduction of British capital which steam naviga- 
tion will bring among us. [Phil. U. S. Gazette, 





Naval.—The U.S. ship North Carolina arrived at Callas on 
the 12th April from Valparaiso. U.S. schr. Boxer, Lieut, 
Nickerson, arrived ac Panama on the Ist June from Marat 
lan, San Blas, and Acaupleco. 


The Bank of the ‘ Ohio Land Company’ has exploded. 
The farmers of the North Western part of the State bavein 
their hands a large amount of their shin-plasters, for which 
they had disposed of their butter, cheese, stock, &c. 


Wheat Crop in Michigan.—The Detroit Advertiserof the 
18:h says: ‘ A friend intorms us who has just returned from 
a tour to Grand River, that the crops of wheat of the present 
season will exceed in quantity the total amount raised forthe 
three past years. Corn and oats are equally abundant, This 
year Michigan will export tu the east, in lieu of purchasings 
half a million from Ohio.” 


Commodore Biddle has recently been appointed, by the 
Secretary of the Navy, to be Governor of the United States 
Asylum, in Philadeiphia. 


= 








FBarvied, 
on Saturday, 4th inst. John G. West to Eliza H. Howley, both of 
this city. 
On Sunday, Bezaleel Howe to Jane C. Frank, both of this city. 
Ba: Monday, A. L. Clements, of Texas, to Mary Louisa Wells, of 
this city. 
A\so, at Shrewsbury, N.J., H. B. Marks, of New York, to Jane D. 
Thomas, of the former place. . 
On Wednesday, B. W. McCready to Margaret, daughter of the lale 
Denis Doyle, ali of this city. 
On Sunday, 29th ult. Joseph La Rose, of Italy, to Charity Ww. 
Hudson, of Long Island. 
At Philadelphia, Robert F. Walsh to Eliza, daughter of Joseph B. 
Chandier,fall of that city. 
At Boston, Francis Wayland, Ir.D. D. President of Brows Univer 
sity, to Hepsy S. Page. — 
Died, 


On Thursday, 2d inst. ~~ L. wife of Wm. Van Zandt. 
On Wednesday, 8thinst Zephaniab Ripley, aged 59 years 
Also, Silas Waiker, aged 39. 
Also, John H. Clarke, late of the Park Theatre, aged 50. ie 
At Hardwick, Asahel Biiling, aged 100. He was a lieutenant at 
aw war, and he engaged in the battle of the capture® 
rgoyne’s army. 
la Foskaay ve on the Ist ins . Dea. Moses Noves, aged Syme 
He was a main pillar of the Congregational church, and one of 
earliest settlers and most respected citizens of the town. ° 
On Tuesday, 7th inst. Bethia Yellott, widow of the late George Teh 
lott, of Baltimore, Md. 
On omen 5th inst. Anna Maria, daughter of Z. R. Jarvis, 
Oa y, 4th inst. in Greenwich, Conn., Paris Robbiss, 
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I HEAR THAT FAREWELL BREATHING. 
: COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY A. LEE. -_ 
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She bade me for-get ; She vow’d toleve fend-er, Eachhour pase’d a - KX dream’d not she conld . 
ne’er me that © 
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Those vows of faith have perish’d, d 
wandcr, IK deem’d true as day. E’en fleeter than a dream ; j 
her And now the heart I cherish’d, 
Can eold and heedless seem ; 
The glunce that beam’d so lightly, 
To ebcer my lonely hours, ] 
Will shed its rays as brightly, 
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And beam in other bowers. J 
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TO MARY....By G D. P } 
++eeBY GEorce D. PRENTICE. Immortal visions ‘of the heart! ] 
It is my love’s last lay !—and soon dat, Sones ‘ — lone an, Again, again farewell! ( 
Its echoes will have died, PO pnt ye oe Ig I will not listen to the tones 
And thou wilt list its low, wild tones ° Cr ~— hs wc eafel pleas That in wild music swell 
No more, pale victim-bride! Ik ee y tee of memes ok From the dim past. Those tunes now fade, ( 
I would not, lovely one, that thou A of ling, beautiful and ah And leave me nothing but the shade, Towa: 
Should’st wrong the heart that deems thee now z U - love's blossom’s -¥ ; The cypress, and the knell! 
I Lon Keg its pride ; , ‘ I mane dies tears thou fain oat OA hide Adieu—adieu !—my task is done ; _ Won 
oe _ ane a Seale toy with fears Are on thy lids, sweet victim-bride. And now, God bless thee, gentle one! eer bi. A 
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And yet I love thee! Memory’s voice I, too, have wept. Yon moon’s pale light Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 127 Nasane otroot, Rell “Who 
‘omes o’er me, like the tone Has round my pillow strayed, . GREELEY, W. M. ELDRIDGE, E. G. PAIGE, Proprietors. ways ai 
Of blossoms, when their dewy leaves While I was mourning o’er the dreams Terms—Three Dollars and a Half per annum iu advance; Fis much a 
In autumn’s night-winds moan. That blossomed but to fade. Dollars for a year and a half; Three copies a year for $10, or | tion, ar 
I love thee still !—that Jouk of thine The memory of each holy eve, stints OR ‘ at fifty 
Deep in my spirit has its shrine, To which our burning spirits cleave, THE NEW-YORKER-—(FOLIO)— | -_ prey, a 
And beantifal and lone ; Seems like some star's sweet shade, Is published every Saturday morniug at No. 127 Nassen-st. NX. ; 
And there it glowe—that holy form— That once shone bright and pure on high, Terms.—Two Dollars Fifty Cents per ann, in advance. Fite ¢?: 
The rainbow of life’s evening storm. But now has parted from the sky. toa fairy wy ng te al 
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